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PKEFATOBT NOTE. 



A WRITER on Dryden is more especially bound to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to his predecessors, because, so far 
as matters of fact are concerned, that indebtedneas mnst 
necessarily be greater than in moat other cases. There is 
now little chance vi freah information being obtained aboat 
the poet, nnless it be in a few letters hitherto undiscovered 
or withheld from publication. I hove, therefore, to ac- 
knowledge my debt to Johaaon, Malonc, Scott, Mitford, 
Bell, Christie, the Rev. R. Hooper, and the writer of an ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Review for 1878. Murray's "Guide 
to Northamptonshire " has been of much use to me in the 
visits I have made to Dryden's birthplace, and the numer- 
ous other places associated with his memory in his native 
county. To Mr. J. Chnrton Collins I owe thanks for 
pointing out to me a Dryden house which, so far as he 
and I know, has escaped the notice of previous biogra^ 
phera. Mr. W. Noel Sainsbuiy, of the Record Office, has 
supplied me with some valnahlo information. My friend 
Mr. £!dmund W. Gosse has not only read the proof-sheets 
of this hook with the greatest care, suggesting many things 
of value, but has also kindly allowed me the use of origi- 
nal editions of many late seventeenth -century works, 
eluding most of the rare pamphleta against the poet 
reply to hia satires. 
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ri PREFATORY KOTE. 

Except Scott's excellent bat costly and bulky edition, 
there ia, to the disgrace of English booksellers or book- 
bayers, ao complete edition of Dryden. The first issue of 
this in 1808 was reproduced in 1831 with no material al- 
teratioDB, but both are very expensive, especially the sec- 
ond. A tolerably complete and not unsatisfactory Drydcn 
may, however, be got together without much outlay by 
any one who w^ts till he can pick up at the bookshops 
copies of Malone's edition of the prose works, and of Cod- 
greve's original edition (doodecimo or folio) of the playa. 
By adding to these Mr. Christie's admirable Globe edition 
of the poems, very little, except the translations, will be 
left out, and not too much obtained in duplicate. This, 
of course, deprives the reader of Scott's life and notes, 
which are very valuable. The life, however, has been re- 
printed, and ia easily accessible. 

In the following pages a few passages from a course of 
lectures on " Dtyden and his Period," delivered by me at 
the Koyal Institation in the spring of 1880, have been 
incorporated. 
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CHAPTER I. 



John Dkydbn was born on the 9tb of Aagust, 1631, at 
the Vicarage of Aldwinkle All Saints, between Thrapaton 
andOundle. Like other small Northampton shire villages, 
Aliiwinkle is divided into two parishes, All Sainia and St 
Peter's, the churches and parsonage - houses being within 
bowshot of each other, and some little confusion has arisen 
from this. It has, however, been cleared up by the indus- 
trious researches of various persons, and there is now no 
doabt about the facts. The house in which the poet was 
bom (and which still exists, though altered to some extent 
internally) belonged at the time to his maternal grandfa- 
ther, the Rev. Henry Pickering. The Drydens and the 
Pickerings were both families of some distinction in the 
inty, and both of decided Puritan principles ; but they 
lot, properly speaking, neighbours. The Drydens 
originally came from the neighbourhood of the border, and 
a certain John Drydcn, about the middle of the stxteentli 
centnry, married the daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Cope, of Canons Ashby, in the county of Northampton. 
1* 



J of this John Dryden — the 



e it spelt 



Erasmus, t 

as nsaal at the time tu h^alf-a-dozen different ways, and 
there ia no reason for supposing that the poet invented 
the y, though before him it seems to have been usually 
Dridcn — was created a baronet, and his third son, also an 
Erttsmns, was the poet's father. Before this Erasmns 
married Mary Pickering the families had already been 
connected, but they lived on opposite aides of the county, 
Canons Ashfay being in the hilly district which extends 
to the borders of Oxfordshire on the south-west, while 
Tichmarsh, the headquarters of the Pickerings, lies on the 
extreme east on high ground, overlooking the flats of 
Huntingdon, The poet's father is described as " of Tich- 
marsh," and seems to have usually resided in that neighbour- 
hood. His property, however, which descended to our poet, 
lay in the neighbourhood of Canons Ashby at the village 
of Blakcslcy, which is not, as the biographers persistently 
repeat after one another, " near Tichmarsh," but some for- 
ty miles distant to the straightest flying crow. Indeed, 
the connexion of the poet with the seat of his ancestors, 
and of his own property, appears to have been very slight. 
There is no positive evidence that he was ever at Canons 
Ashby at all, and this is a pity. For the house — still in 
the possession of his collateral descendants in the female 
line — is a very delightful one, looking like a miniature 
college quadrangle set down by the side of a country lane, 
with a background of park in which the deer wander, and 
a fringe of formal garden, full of the trimmest of yew- 
trees. All this was there in Dryden's youth, and, more- 
over, the place was the scene of some stirring events. Sir 
John Dridcn was a staunch parliamentarian, and his house 
lay obnosions to the royalist garrisons of Towcester on 
the one side, and Banbury on the other. On at least one 
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occasion a great fight took place, the parliamentadsnfc bar- 
ricading themaelvea in the church of Canons Aahby, with- 
in stone's throw of the house, and defending it and its 
tower for several honrs before the royalists forced the 
place and carried them off prisoners. This was in Dry- 
den's thirteenth year, and a boy of thirteen would have 
rejoiced not a little in such a state of things. 

But, as has been said, the actual associatioc^ of the poet 
He elsewhere. They are all collected in the valley of the 
Kene, and a well-girt man can survey the whole in a day's 
walk. It is remarkable that Diyden's uamc is connected 
with fewer places than is the case with almost any other 
English poet, except, perhaps, Cowper. If we leave out of 
sight a few vbita to his father-in-law's seat at Charlton, in 
Wiltshire, and elsewhere, Loudon and twenty miles of tha 
Kene valley eshaust the list of his residences. This val- 
ley is not an inappropriate locale for the poet who in his 
faults, aa well as his merits, was perhaps the most English 
of all English writers. It is not grand, or epic, or tragical ; 
but, on the other hand, it is sufficiently varied, free from 
the monotony of the adjacent fens, and full of historical 
and architectural memories. The river in which Dryden 
acquired, beyond doubt, that love of fishing which ia his 
only trait in the sporting way known to us, is always pres- 
ent in long, slow reaches, thick with water plants. The 
remnants of the great woods which once made Northamp- 
tonshire the rival of Nottingham and Hampshire are close 
at hand, and Inckily the ironstone workings which have 
recently added to the wealth, and detracted from the 
beanty of the central district of the county, have not yet 
invaded Dryden's region, Ttchmarsh and AJdwinkle, the 
places of hia birth and education, lie on opposite sides of 
the river, about two miles from Thrapston, Aldwinklc ia 
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sheltered and low, and looks Rcross to the rising groond 
OD the summit of wbicb Ticbmarsh cbarcU rises, flanked 
hitrd by with a huge cedar-tree ou the rectory lano, a 
cedar-tree certainly coeval with Drjden, since it was plant- 
ed two years before his birth. A little beyond AldwioHe, 
following tbe course of the river, is the small church of 
PiltoD, where Erasmus Dryden and Mary Pickering were 
married on October 21, 1630, All these villages are em- 
bowered in trees of all kinds, elms and walnuts especially, 
and the river banks slope in places with a pleasant abrupt- 
ness, giving good views of the magnificent woods of Lil- 
ford, which, however, are new-comers, comparatively speak- 
ing. Another mile or two beyond Pilton brings the walk- 
er to OundJe, which has some traditional claim to the credit 
of teaching Dryden his earliest humanities ; and tbe same 
distance beyond Oundle is Cotterstock, where a house, still 
standing, but altered, was tbe poet's favourite sojourn in 
his later years. Long stretches of meadows lead thence 
across the river into Huntingdonshire, and there, just short 
of the great north road, lies the village of Chesterton, the 
residence, in the late days of the seventeenth century, of 
Drjden's favourite cousins, and frequently his own. All 
these places are intimately connected with Lis memory, 
and the last named is not more than twenty miles from 
the first. Between Cotterstock and Chesterton, where lay 
the two houses of his kinsfolk which we know him to 
have most frequented, lies, as it lay then, the grim and 
shapeless mound studded with ancient thorn -trees, and 
looking down upon the silent Nene, which is all that re- 
mains of the castle of Fotheringhay. Now, as then, the 
great lantern of the church, with its flying buttresses and 
tormented tracery, looks out over the valley. There is no 
illusion that I know of to Fotheringhay in Dryden'a 
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workB, and, indeed, there seems to have beea a very natu- 
ral feeling among all seventeenth century writers on tho 
court side that the less said about Mary Stnart the better, 
Fotheringhay waits until Mr. Swinburne shall complete the 
tiilogy begun in Ckastelard and continued in Bothwell, for 
an English dramatic poet to tread worthily in the steps of 
Montchreatien, of Vondel, and of Schiller. But Dryden 
must have passed it constantly ; when he was at Cotter- 
stock be must have had it almost under his eyes, and 
we know that he was always brooding over fit historical 
subjects in English history for the higher poetry. Nor 
is it, I think, an unpardonable conceit to note the domi- 
uance in the bannts of this intellectually greatest among 
the partisans of the Stuarts, of the scene of the great- 
est tragedy, save one, that befell even that house of the 
furies. 

There is exceedingly little Information obtainable about 
Dryden's youth. The inscription in Ticbmarsh Church, 
the work of hia cousin Mrs. Creed, an excellent person 
whose needle and pencil decorated half the churches and 
half the manor-houses in that part of the country, boasts 
that he had his early education in that village, while Oun- 
die, as has been said, has some traditional claims to a simi- 
lar distinction. From the date of his birth to his entry 
at Westminster School we have no positive information 
whatever about him, and even the precise date of the lat- 
ter is unknown. He was a king's scholar, and it seems 
that the redoubtable Busby took pains with him — doabt- 
less in the well-known Busbeian manner — and liked his 
verae translations. From Westminster ho went to Cam- 
bridge, where he was entered at Trinity on May 18th, 
1650, matriculated on July 16th, and on October 2nd was 
elected to a Westminster scholarship. He was then nine- 



teen, an instance, be it obaeircd, among many, of the com- 
plete mistake of sapposing tbat very early entrance into 
the nniyereitiea was the niie before our own days. Of 
Diyden's Cambridge sojonrn wc know little more than of 
his Bojoorn at Westminster. He was in trouble on July 
19th, 1862, when he was discommonsed and gated for x 
fortnight for disobedience and contumacy. Shadwell also 
Bays that while at Cambridge he " scurrilously traduced 
ft nobleman," and was " rebuked on the head " therefor. 
But Shadwell's unsupported assertions about Dryden are 
unworthy of the slightest credence. He took his degree 
in 1654, and though he gained no fellowship, seems to 
have resided for nearly seven years at the university. 
There has been a good deal of controversy about the feel- 
ings with which Dryden regarded his alfna rtialer. It is 
certainly curious that, except a formal acknowledgment of 
having received his education from Trinity, tbere is to be 
found in his works no kind of affectionate reference to 
Cambridge, while there ia to be found an extremely un- 
kind reference to her in his very best manner. In one of 
his numerous prologues to the University of Oxford — the 
TJniyeraity of Cambridge seems to have given him no oc- 
casion of writing a prologue — occnr the famous lines, 

" Oxford to him a dearer name sboll be 
TbaD bis own mother uoiversitj; 
Thebes did his green unknowing youth engage. 
He chooses Athens in his riper age." 

It has been sought to diminish the force of this very left- 
handed compliment to Cambridge by quoting a phrase of 
Thyden's concerning the " gross flattery that nniveraitiea 
i endnre." But I am inclined to think that most uni- 
Bity men wOl agree with me that this is probably a 
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nnique instance of a member of the one uoivereity going 
out of his way to flatter tlie other at the expense of Lis 
own. Drydea was one of the mo.'it accomplished flatter- 
ers that ever lived, and certainly had no need save of do- 
liberate choice to resort to the vulgar expedient of insult- 
ing one person or body by way of praising another. What 
his cause of dissatisfaction was it is impossible to say, but 
the trivial occurrence already mentioned certainly will not 
account for it. 

If, however, during these years we have little testimo- 
ny about Dryden, we have throe documents from his own 
hand which are of no littlo interest. Although Drydeu 
was one of the most late-writing of English poets, be had 
got into print before he left Westminster, A promising 
pupil of that school. Lord Hastings, bad died of small-pojc, 
and, according to the fashion of the time, a tonibeau, as it 
would have been called in France, was publLshed, containing 
;ies by a very largo number of authors, ranging from 
Westminster boys to the already famous names of Waller 
and Denham. Somewhat later an epistle commendatory 
was contributed by Dryden to a volume of religious verse 
by his friend John Hoddesdon. Later still, and probably 
after he had taken his degree, be wrote a letter to his 
cousin. Honor Driden, daughter of the reigning baronet 
of Canons Ashby, which the young lady had the grace 
to keep. All these juvenile productions have been very 
severely judged. As to the poems, the latest writer on 
the subject, a writer in the Quarterly Review, whom I cer- 
tainly do not name otherwise than hoiuiria causA, pro- 
nounces the one execrable, and the other inferior to the 
juvenile productions of that miserable poetaster, Kirke 
White. It seems to this reviewer that Dryden had at this 
time "no ear for verse, no command of poetic diction, 
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no Bense of poetic taste." As to the letter, even Scott 
describes it ae "alternately coarse and pedantic." I am 
in hopeless discord with these authorities, both of whom 
I respect Certainly neither the elegy on Lord Hastings, 
nor tbe complimentary poem to Iloddesdon, nor the letter 
to Honor Driden, is a masterpiece. But all three show, 
as it seems to me, a considerable literary faculty, a remark- 
able feeling after poetic style, and above all tbe peculiar 
virtue which was to be Dryden's own, Tiiey are all sat- 
urated with conceits, and the conceit was the reigning 
delicacy of the time. Now, if there is one thing more 
characteristic and more honourably characteristic of Dry- 
den than another, it is that he was emphatically of his 
time. No one ever adopted more thoroughly and more 
unconsciously the motto as to Sparlam naclus es. He tried 
every fashion, and where the fashion was capable of being 
brought sub specie atemitatis he never failed so to bring it. 
Where it was not so capable he never failed to abandon 
it and to substitute something better. A man of this tem- 
perament (which it may he observed is a mingling of the 
critical and the poetical temperaments) is not likely to 
find his way early or to find it at all without a good many 
preliminary wanderings. But the two poems so severely 
condemned, though they are certainly cot good poems, are 
beyond all doubt possessed of the elements of goodness. 
I doubt myself whether any one can fairly judge them 
who has not passed through a novitiate of careful study 
of the minor poets of his own day. By doing this one 
acquires a certain faculty of distinguishing, as Th6ophile 
Gautier once put it in his own case, " the sheep of Hugo 
from the goats of Scribe." I do not hesitate to say that 
an intelligent reviewer in the year 1650 would have rank- 
ed Dryden, though perhaps with some mbgivinga, among 
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the sheep. The faults are Bimply an exaggeration of the 
prevailing stjlc, the merits are different. 

As for the epistle to Honor Driden, Scott must surely 
hare heen thinking of the evil counsellors who wished him 
to bowdleriae glorious John, when he called it "coarse." 
There is nothing in it but the outspoken gallantry of an 
age which waa not afraid of speaking out, and the prose 
style is already of no inconsiderable merit. It should be 
obseired, however, that a moat unsubstantial romance baa 
been buUt up on this letter, and that Miss Honor's father, 
Sir John Driden, has had all sorts of anathemas launched 
at him, in the Locksley Hall style, for damming the course 
of true love. There is no evidence whatever to prove this 
crime against Sir John. It is in the nature of mankind 
almost invariably to fall in love with its cousins, and — 
fortunately according to some physiologists— by no means 
invariably to marry them. That Dryden seriously aspired 
to his coDsin's hand there is no proof, and none that her 
father refused to sanction the marriage. On the contrary, 
his foes accuse him of being a dreadful flirt, and of mak- 
ing " the young blushing virgins die " for him in a miscel- 
laneous but probably harmless manner. All that is posi' 
tively known on the subject is that Honor never married, 
that the consins were on excellent terms some half-century 
after this fervent epistle, and that Miss Driden is said to 
have treasured the letter and shown it with pride, which is 
much more reconcilable with the idea of a harmless flirta- 
tion than of a great passion tragically cut short. 

At the time of the writing of this epistle Dryden was, 
indeed, not exactly an eligible suitor. His father had just 
died — 1664 — and had left him two-thirda of the Blakesley 
estates, with a. reversion to the other third at the death of 
his mother. The land extended to a eonple of hundred 
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acres or thereabouts, and tlie rent, which with choracterih 
tic generosity Dryden never increased, though renta went 
up in his time enormously, amounted to 601. a year. Dry- 
den's two-thirds were estimated by M&tone at the end of 
the last century to be worth about 1201. income of that 
day, and this certainly equals at least 2001. to-day. With 
this to fall back upon, and with the influence of the Dri- 
den and Pickering families, any bachelor in those days 
might be considered provided with proepecta ; but exacting 
parents might consider the total inadequate to the support 
of a wife and family. Sir John Driden is said, though a 
fanatical Puritan, to have been a man of no very strong 
intellect, and he certainly did not feather his nest iu the 
way which was open to any defender of the liberties of 
the people. Sir Gilbert Pickering, who, in consequence 
of the intermarriages before alluded to, was doubly Dry- 
den's cousin, was wiser in his generation. He was one of 
the few members of the Long Parliament who judiciously 
attached themselves to the fortunes of Cromwell, and was 
plentifully rewarded with fines, booty, places, and honours, 
by the Protector. When Dryden finally left Cambridge 
in 1657, he is said to have attached himself to this kins- 
man. And at the end of the next year be wrote his re- 
markable Heroic Stanzas on Cromwell's death. This 
poem must have at once put out of doubt his literary 
merits. There was assuredly no English poet then living, 
except Milton and Cowley, who could possibly have writ- 
ten it, and it was sufficiently different from the style of 
either of those masters. Taking the four-line stanza, 
which Davenant had made popular, the poet starts with 
a hold opening, in which the stately march of the verse ia 
not to be disguised by all the frippery of erudition which 
loads it : 
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" And now 'Ua time ; for tbeir officious haate, 
Wlio would before luiTe borne bim to the alty. 
Like eager Romnns, ere -all rites weie poet, 
Did let too sooD tbe &acred eagle fly." 

The whole poem contains but thirty-seven of these 
Btanzas, bat it is full of admirable lines and thoughts. No 
doubt there are plenty of conceita as well, and Dryden 
would not have been Dryden if there Lad not been. But 
at the same time the singular jastness which always marked 
his praise, as well as his blame, is as remarkable in tbe 
matter of the poem, aa the force and vigour of the diction 
and versiScation are in its manner. To thia day no better 
eulogy of the Protector has been written, and the poet 
with a remarkable dexterity evades, without directly de- 
nying, the more awkward points in his hero's career and 
character. One thing which must strike all careful readers 
of the poem is the entire absence of any attack on the 
royalist party. To attempt, aa Shadwell and other libellers 
attempted, a quarter of a century later, to construe a fa- 
mous couplet — 

" He fought to end our fighting, and essuycd 
To staunch the blood by breathing ot the veio — " 

into an approval of the execution of Charles L, is to wrest 
the sense of the original hopelessly and unpardonably. 
Cromwell's conduct is contrasted with that of those who 
"the quarrel loved, but did the causa abhor," who "first 
Eougbt to inflame the parties, tben to poise," &c., i. e., with 
Essex, Manchester, and their likes ; and it need hardly be 
said that this contrast was ended years before there was 
any question of the king's death. Indeed, to a careful 
reader nowadays the Heroic Stanzas read mnch more like 
an elaborate attempt to hedge between the parties than 
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like an attempt to gain favour from the roundbeads by 
on com promising advocacy of their caase. The author is 
one of those " sticklers of the war" that he himself de- 
Bcribea. 

It is possible that a certain half-heartedness may have 
been observed in Dryden by those of hia coosin'a party. 
It is possible, too, that Sir Gilbert Pickering, like Thack- 
eray's Mr. Scully, waa & good deal more bent on making 
use of his yonng kinsman than on rewording him in any 
permanent manner. At any rate, no kind of preferment 
fell to hia lot, and the anarchy of the " foolish Ishboshetb " 
soon made any such preferment extremely improbable. 
Before long it would appear that Dryden had definitely 
given up whatever position he held in Sir Gilbert Pick- 
ering's household, and had betaken himself to literature. 
The fact of hia ao hetnking himaelf almost implied adhe- 
rence to the royalist party. In the later yeara of the Com- 
monwealth, English letters had rallied to a certain extent 
from the disarray into which tbey were thrown by the 
civil war, hot the centres of the rally belonged almost ei- 
clusively to the royalist party. Milton had long forsworn 
pure literature, to devote himself to official duties with an 
occasional personal polemic as a relief. Marvell and 
Wither, the two other chief lights of the Puritan party, 
could hardly bo regarded by any one as men of light and 
leading, despite the really charming lyrics which both of 
them had produced. All the other great literary names 
of the time were, without exception, on the side of the 
exile. Hobbcs was a royalist, though a somewhat singular 
one ; Cowley w^ a royalist ; Herrick was a royalist, ao was 
Denham; so was, as far as he was anything, the unstable 
Waller. Moreover, the most practically active author of 
the day, the one man of letters who combined the power 
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of organizing literary effort with the power of himself 
producing literary work of merit, was one of the ataunchest 
of the kiog'a friends. Sir William Davenant, without any 
political concession, had somehow obtained leave from the 
republican government to reintroduce theatrical entertain^ 
menta of a kind, and moderate royalists, like Evelyn, with 
an interest in literature and the arts and sciences, were re- 
turning to their homes and looking out for the good time 
coming. That I>ryden, under these circumstances, having 
at the time a much more vivid interest in literature than 
in politics, and belonging as he did rather to the Presby- 
terian faction, who were everywhere returning to the roy- 
alist pohtical faith, than to the Independent republicans, 
should become royalist in principle, was nothing surprising. 
Those who reproach him with the change (if change it 
as) foi^et that ho shared it with the immense majority 
of the nation. For the last half-century the literary cur- 
rent has been so entirely on the Puritan side that we are 
probably in danger of doing at least as much injustice to 
the royalists as was at one time done to their opponents. 
One thing in particular I have never seen fairly put as ac- 
counting for the complete royalization of nearly the whole 
people, and it is a thing which has a special bearing on 
Dryden. It has been said that his temperament was 
specially and exceptionally English. Now one of the most 
respectable, if not the most purely rational features of the 
English character, is its objection to wanton bloodshed 
for political causes, without form of law. It was this, be- 
yond all question, that alienated the English from James 
the Second ; it was this that in the heyday of Hanoverian 
power made them turn a cold shoulder on the Duke of 
Cumberland ; it was this which enlisted them almost as 
one man ^pinst the French revolutionists; it was this 
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which brou){ht about in our own daya a political mov&- 
mcnt to which there is no need to refer more particular- 
ly. Now, it muBt be remembered that, either as the losing 
puty or for olhor reasons, the royaliets wore in the great 
civil war ulraoHt free from the charge of reckless blood- 
•hoUding. Their troops were disorderly, and given to 
|iliin(ler, bat not to cruelty. No legend even charges 
Kjtniniit Aslloy or Goring, agiunst Bupert or Lunsford, any- 
tbil)|[ like the Droghoda maasacro — the effect of which on 
tjH gtDurnl mind Defoe, an uneiceptioDable witness, has 
pfWHrrod by a chance phrase in Robinson Crusoe — or the 
lljdaotu bloodbath uf the Irishwomen after Naaeby, or the 
brutal butctiory of Dr. Uudaon at Woodcroft, in Dryden's 
own county, whoro the soldiers chopped off the priest's 
nn((on tu ho clung to the gargoyles of the tower, and 
ihrunt him buck with pikes into the moat which, mutilated 
M ha WM, liu had manRged to swim. A certain humanity 
untl altiienoo of bloodthirstinesa are among Dryden's moat 
oroditiiblo ohanicteriatios," and these escesses of fanaUcism 
nrii not at all unlikely to havo had their share in determin- 
ing lilra to adopt the winning aide when at last it won. 
Hut it IK porhnpit tnoto to the purpose that his literary lean- 
ingi murt of ihcmBolves have inevitably inchned him in the 
aamo diroction. There was absolutely no opening for lit- 
erature on tUo repiibliciin side, a fact of which no better 
' TUo too tamoua Folilioal Prologues mn)-, perhiipB, be qaoted 
KKoluat mo hero. I have only to remark : Brat, tlmt, bad as tbej are, 
tli«y form tttt inflnltwinial portion of Dryden's work, and are in glw- 
Ing oontrttBt with the MaUmants perradmg tlial work us a whole; 
wcondly. tlmt they were written at a time of political cMitement qu. 
paralleled in histo.7. »»'« "'"'•' " '^""°= ""* °"'' "' *'"'* " ^"* 
Hul I cannot help adding that their denouncers usually seem to me 
to ba at ImM partially animated bj Ui» notion that Dryden wished 
Uit wroug pcopU to b« hancc^ 
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proof can be afforded than the smiLl] ealitiy at which the 
first man of letters then living was hired by a government 
which, whatever faults it had, certainly did not Bia by re- 
warding its other scrvante too meagrely. That Dryden at 
this time had any deep-set theological or political preju- 
dices is very improbable. He certainly had not, like Bnl- 
ler, noted for years the faults and wealcoessGa of the domi- 
nant party, so as to enshrine them in immortal ridicule 
when the time should come- But he was evidently an 
ardent devotee of literatare ; he was not averse to the 
pleasures of the town, which if not so actively interfered 
with by the Commonwealth aa is sometimes thought, were 
certainly not encouraged by it; and his friends and asso- 
ciates must have been royalists almost to a man. So be 
threw himself at once on that side when the chance came, 
and had probably thrown himself there in spirit some 
time before. The state of the literature in which he thus 
took service must be described before we go any farther. 

The most convenient division of literatare is into poetry, 
drama, and prose. With regard to poetry, the reigning 
style at the advent of Dryden was, as everybody knows, 
the peculiar style unfortunately baptized as " metaphysi- 
cal." The more cathoUc criticism of the last 100 years 
lias disembarrassed this poetry of much of the odiam 
which once hung ronnd it, without, however, doing full 
justice to its merits. In Donne, especially, the king of the 
school, the conceits and laboured fancies which distinguish 
it frequently reach a hardly surpassed height of poetical 
beauty. When Donne speculates as to the finding on the 
body of his dead lover 

"A bracelet of bright Lair about the bone," 



" I long to talk witli Rome old lorer's ghost, 
Who died before the god of lore nas bomi" 

the efEect is that of summer lightning on a dark night 
anddeuly exposing nueuspected realms of fantastic and 
poetical suggestion. But at its worst the school was cer- 
tmnly bad enough, and its baduGsaes had already been ex- 
hibited by Dryden with considerable feUcity in his poem 
on Lord Hastings and the smalt -pox. I really do not 
know that in all Johnson's caiefuUy picked specimens in 
his life of Cowley, a happier absurdity is to be found than 

"Each Uttle pimple had a tear in it, 
Tu wail the fault iisi tiHiDg did (umniiC" 

Of such a school as this, though it lent itself more direct- 
ly than is generally thought to the unequalled oddities 
of Butler, little good in the way of serious poetry could 
come. On the other band, the great romantic school waa 
practically oser, and Milton, its last survivor, was, as has 
been said, in a state of poetical eclipse. There was, there- 
fore growing up a kind of school of good sense in poetry, 
of which Waller, Denham, Cowley, and DavenaDt were the 
chiefs. Waller derives most of bis fame from bis lyrics, 
inferior as these are to those of Herrick and Carew. Cow- 
ley was a metaphysician with a strong hankering after 
something difierent. Denham, having achieved one ad- 
mirable piece of versification, Lad devoted himself chiefly 
to doggrel ; but Davenant, though perhaps not so good a 
poet as any of the three, was a. more living influence. Eia 
early works, especially his dirge on Shakspeare and bis 
esqaisite lines to the Queen, are of the best stamp of the 
older school. His Gondibert, little as it is now read, and 
nosQCcessful as the quatnuQ in which it is written must al- 
ways be for a very long work, is better than any long nar- 
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rative poem, for many a year beforo and after. Both Ms 
poetical and his dramatic activity (of which more anon) 
were iaceaaant, and were almost always exerted in the di- 
rection of innovation. But the real importance of these 
four writers was the help thoy gave to the development o£ 
the heroic couplet, the predestined common form of poetr} 
of the more important kind for a century and a half to 
come. The heroic couplet was, of course, no novelty in 
English ; but it had hitbcrto been only fitfully patronized 
for poems of length, and had not been adapted for general 
use. The whole structure of the deeasj liable , line before 
the middle of the seventeenth century was ill calculated 
for the perfecting of the couplet. Accustomed either to 
the stately plainness of blank verse, or to the elaborate in- 
trioaoiea of the stanza, writers had got into the liabit of 
communicating to their verse a slow and somewhat laa- 
gnid movement The satiric poems in which the couplet 
had been most used were, either by accident or design, 
conehed in the roughest possible verse, so rough that in 
the bands of Mar^ton and Donne it almost ceased to be 
capable of scansion. In general, the couplet had two 
drawbacks. Eitlier it was turned by means of enjamhe- 
tnenU into something very like rhythmic prose, with 
rhymes straying about at apparently indefinite intervals, 
OF it was broken up into a gtaccalo motion by the neglect 
to support and carry on the rhythm at the termination 
of the distiehs. All the four poets mentioned, especially 
the three first, did mucli to fit the couplet for miscellane- 
ons -work. All of them together, it is hardly needfnl to 
Bay, did not do so much as the young Cambridge man 
who, while doing bookseller's work for Herringman the 
publisher, hanging about the co£Eee-houses, and planning 
plays with Davenant and Sir Robert Howard, was wait- 
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ing for opportanity and impulse to help bim to maliD 
his way. 

The drama was in an even more critical state than 
poetry pure and simple, and here Davcnant was the im- 
portant person. All the giant race eicept Shirley were 
dead, and Shirley had substituted a kind of Iragedie hour- 
ffeoise for the work of his masters. Other practitioners 
chiefly favoured the example of one of the least imitable 
of those masters, and out -forded Ford in horrors of all 
Mnds, whilo the comedians clung still more tightly to the 
humour-comedy of Jonaon. Davenant himself had made 
abundant experiments — experiments, let it be added, some- 
times of no small merit — in both these styles. Bnt the 
occupations of tragedy and comedy were gone, and the 
question was how to find a new one for them. Daveuant 
Bncceeded in procuring permission from the Protector, 
who, like most Englishmen of the time, was fond of music, 
to give what would now be called entertainments ; and the 
entertainments soon developed into Bomcthing like regu- 
lar stage plays. Bnt Shafcspeare'a godson, with his keen 
manager's appreciation of the taste of the public, and his 
travelled experience, did not content himself with deviating 
cautiously into the old paths. He it was who, in the Siege 
of Shodes, introduced at once into England the opera, and 
a less long-lived but, in a literary point of view, more im- 
portant variety, the heroic play, the latter of which always 
retained some tinge of the former. There are not many 
BQbjeots on which, to put it plainly, more rubbish has beea 
talked than the origin of the heroic play. Very few Eng- 
lishmen have over cared to examine accurately the connex- 
ion between this singular growth and the classical tragedy 
already flourishing in France ; still fewer have ever cared 
to investigate the origins of that classical tragedy itself. 
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The hlnndering attribution of Drjden and his rivals to 
Corneille and Racine, the moro blnadering attribution of 
Corneille and Racine to the Scudery romance (as if some- 
bodj should father Shelley on Monk Lewis), has been gen- 
erally accepted without much hesitation, though Dryden 
himself has pointed out that there is but little connexion 
between the French and the English drama; and though 
the history of the French drama itself ia perfectly intelligi- 
ble, and by no means difficult to trace. The French clas- 
sical drama is the direct descendant of the drama of Sen- 
eca, first imitated by Jodellc and Oamier in the days of 
the Pleiade; nor did it ever quit that model, tliough in 
the first thirty years of the seventeenth century something 
was borrowed from Spanish sources. The English heroic 
drama, on the other hand, which Davenant invented, which 
Sir Robert Howard and Lord Orrery made fashionable, and 
for which Dryden achieved a popularity of nearly twenty 
years, was one of the most cosmopolitan — I had almost 
said the most mongrel— of literary productions. It adopt- 
ed the English freedom of action, multiplicity of character, 
and licence of stirring scenes acted earam populo. It bor- 
rowed lyrical admixture from Italy ; exaggerated and bom- 
bastic language came to it from Spain ; and to France it 
owed little more than its rhymed dialogue, and perhaps 
something of its sighs and fiatnes. The disadvantages of 
rhyme in dramatic writing seem to modern Englishmen 
so great, that they sometimes find it difiicult to nnderstand 
how any rational being could exchange the blank verse 
ot Shakspeare for the rhymes of Dryden, much more for 
the rhymes of his contemporaries and predecessors. But 
this omits the important consideration that it was not the 
blank verse of Shakspeare or of Fletcher that was thna- 
- exchanged. In the three-qnartera of a century, or there- 



sboats, which elapsed between the beginning of the great 
dramstic era and the Hcstoration, the chief vehicle of the 
drama had dcgenorated full as much as the drama itself; 
ftiid the blauk verao of the plays eubscquent to Ford is of 
anything but Shakepearian quality — is, indeed, in many 
OHMH Bitch ua b hurdly to be recognised for rerse at alL 
Between this awkward and inharmonious stufE and the 
comparatively polished and elegant couplets of the inno- 
vators there could be little comparison, especially when 
Drydon had taken up the couplet himself. 

Lastly, in prose the time was pretty obviously calling 
for a reform. There were great masters of English prose 
living when Drydcu joined the literary world of London, 
but there was no generally accepted style for the journey- 
work uf literature. Milton and Taylor could arrange tlie 
most elaborate symphonies; Uobbes could write with a 
Grabbed clearness aa lucid almost as the flowing aweetness 
of Berkeley ; but tlieso were exceptions. The endless sen- 
tences out of which Clarendon is wont just to save bim- 
sM, when his readers are wondering whether breath and 
bruin will last out their involution; the hopeless coils of 
parenthesis and afterthought in which Cromwell's speech 
lay involved, till Mr. Carlyle was sent on a special mission 
to disentangle them, show the dangers and difficulties of 
the ordinary prose style of the day. It was terribly cam- 
bered about quotations, which it introduced with merciless 
frequency. It had no notion of a unit of style in the sen- 
tence. It indulged, without the slightest hesitation, in ev- 
ery detour and involution of second thoughts and by-th&- 
way qualifications. So far as any models were observed, 
those models wore chiefly taken from the inflected lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome, where the structural altera- 
tions of the words according to their grammatical con- 
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nexion are for lUe most part sufficient to make the mean- 
ing tolerably clear. Nothing so much as the lack of in- 
flezioiiB saved oar prose at this time from sharing the fate 
of German, and involving iteelf almoet bejond the reach 
of extrication. The common people, when not bent upon 
fine language, conld speak and write clearly and straight- 
forwardly, as Bunyan's works show to this day to all who 
care to read. But scholars and divines deserved much less 
well of their mother tongue. It may, indeed, be ^d that 
prose was infinitely worse off than poetry. In the ktter 
there had been an excellent style, if not one perfectly snited 
for all ends, and it had degenerated. In the former, noth- 
ing like a general prose style had ever yet been elaborated 
at all ; what bad been done had been done chiefly In the 
big-bow-wow manner, as Dryden's editor might have called 
it. For light miscellaneous work, neither fantastic nor 
solemn, the demand was only just being created. Conlcy, 
indeed, wrote well, and, comparatively speaking, elegantly, 
bnt his prose work was small in extent and little read in 
comparison to his verse. Tillotson was Dryden'a own 
contemporarv, and hardly preceded him in the task of 
reform. 

From this short notice it will be obvious that the gen- 
eral view, according to which a considerable change took 
place and was called for at the Restoration, is correct, not^ 
withstanding the attempts recently made to prove the con- 
trary by a learned writer. Professor Masson's lists of men 
of letters and of the dates of their publication of their 
works prove, if he will pardon my saying so, nothing. 
The actual spirit of the time is to be judged not from the 
production of works of writers who, as they one by one 
dropped off, left no successors, but from those who struck 
root downwards and blossomed upwards in the general 
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literary soil. Milton is not a writer of tbe Restoration, 
though his greatest works appeared aiter it, and thoagli he 
Burvived it nearly fifteen years. Nor was Taylor, nor Claren- 
don, nor Cowley ; hardly even Davenant, or Waller, or But- 
ler, or Denbara. The writers of the Restoration are those 
whoso works had the seeds of life in them ; who divined 
or formed the popular tastes of the period, who satisfied 
that taste, and who trained up successors to prosecute and 
modify their own work. Tbe interval between the prose 
and the poetry of Dryden and the prose and the poetry of 
Milton is that of an entire generation, notwithstanding the 
manner in wbieb, chronologically speaking, they overlap. 
The objects which the reformer, consciously or uncou- 
scionsly, set before htm have been sufficiently indicated. 
It oust be the task of the following chapters to show 
how and to what extent he effected a reform ; what the 
nature of that reform was ; what was the value of the work 
which in effecting it he contributed to the htcrature of his 
conntry. 



Thb foregoiDg chapter will have already abown the chief 
difficulty of writing a life of Dryden — the almost entire 
absence of materials. At the Restoratioa the poet was 
nearly thirty yeara old ; and of positive information as to 
hia life daring these thirty years we have half-a-dozen 
dates, the isolated fact of hia mishap at Trinity, a single 
letter and three poems, not amounting in all to three hun- 
dred linea. Nor can it be said that even subsequently, 
during his forty years of fame and literary activity, posi- 
tive information as to his life is plentiful. His works are 
still the best life of him, and in so far as a biography of 
Dryden is filled with any matter not purely literary, it 
mast for the most part be filled with controversy as to his 
political and religious opinions and conduct rather than 
with accounts of his actual life and conversation. Omit- 
ting for the present literary work, the next fact that we 
have to record after the Kestoration is one of some impor- 
tance, though as before the positive information obtaina- 
ble in connexion with it is but scanty. On the 1st of De- 
cember, 1663, Dryden was married at St. Swithin'a Church 
to Lady Elizabeth Howard, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Berkshire. 

This marriage, like most of the scanty events of Dry- 
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doii'a life, has been made tho occasion of much and aaaea- 
OMiiry controversy. The libellers of the Popish Plot dis- 
tiirl'iinccB twenty years later declared that the character 
(ff the bride was doubtful, sad that her brothers had acted 
towimia Drjden iu fiomenhat the same way as the Hamil- 
ton* did towHrda Oramiuotit. A letter of here to the Earl 
of ClioBtorfield, which was published about half a centniy 
ago, has been used to support the first charge^ besdes 
abundant argrnments as to ibe unlikelihood of an earl's 
dauj^bter marrying a poor poet for lore. It lj one of the 
misfortunes of promtncnt men that when fact is silent 
about their lircs fiction is always busy. If we brash away 
the cobwebs of speculation, there b aothbg in ihe least 
auspicious about this matter. Lord Berkshire had a large 
family and a small property. Dryden himself was, as we 
have seen, well bora and well connected. That some of 
his uslers had married tradesmen seems to Scott likely to 
have been shocking to the Howards ; but he mast surely 
have forgotten the famous story of the Earl of Bedford's 
objection to be raised a step in the peerage because it 
would make it awkward for the younger scions of tbe 
bouse of Rnssell to go into trade. The notion of an ab- 
solute severance between Court and City at that time is 
one of the many unhistorical fictions which hare somehow 
or other obtained currency. Dryden was already an inti- 
mate friend of Sir Robert Howard, if not also of the other 
brother, Edward, and perhaps it is not unnoteworthy that 
l^ady Elizabeth was five-and- twenty, an age in those days 
soniewbat mature, and one at which a young lady would 
lni thought wise by her family in accepting any creditable 
iiffor. As to the Chesterfield letter, the eridence it con- 
tiliiii can only satisfy minds previously made up. It tes- 
te something liko a fiirtation, and snggests 
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an interview, but tbere is nothing in it at all compromis- 
ing. The libels already mentioned are perfectly vague and 
wholly untrustworthy. 

It seems, though on do very definite evidence, tbat the 
marriage was not altogether a happy one. Dryden ap- 
pears to have acquired some small property in Wiltshire; 
perhaps also a royal grant which was made to Lady Elis- 
abeth in recognition of her father's services ; and Lord 
Berkshire's Wiltshire house of Charlton became a country 
retreat for the poet. But his wife was, it is said, ill-tem- 
pered and not overburdened with brains, and he himself 
was probably no more a model of conjugal propriety than 
most of his associates. I say probably, for here, too, it is 
astonishing how the evidence breaks down when it is ex- 
amined, or rather how it vanishes altogether into air. Mr. 
1. B. Green has roundly informed the world that " Dryden's 
life was that of a libertine, and bis marriage with a woman 
who was yet more dissolute than himself only gave a new 
spur to his debaucheries." We have seen what foundation 
there is for this gross charge against Lady Elizabeth ; now 
let lis see what ground there is for the charge against Dry- 
den. There are the libels of Shadwell and the rest of the 
crew, to which not even Mr. Christie, a very severe judge 
of Dryden's moral character, assigns the slightest weight ; 
there is the immorality ascribed to Bayes in the Rehearsal, 
a very pretty piece of evidence indeed, seeing that Bayes 
is a confused medley of balf-a-dozen persons; there is a 
general association by tradition of Dryden's name with 
that of Mrs. Reeve, a beautiful actress of the day ; and 
finally tbere is a tremendous piece of scandal which is the 
battle-horse of the devil's advocates. A curious letter ap- 
peared in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1745, the author 
of which is unknown, thongh conjectures, as to which 
2* *> 
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-there are difficulties, identify him with Dryden'a youthful 
friend Southern. " I remember," says this person, " plain 
John Dryden, before he paid hia court with success to 
the great, in one uniform clothing of Norwich drugget I 
have Bte tnrts with him and Madam Reeve at the MuU 
berry Garden, when our author advanced to a sword and 
a Chedreux wig." Perhaps there ia no more curious in- 
stance of the infinitesimal foundation on which scandal 
builds than this matter of Dryden's immorality. Putting 
aaide mere vague libellous declamation, the one piece of 
positive information on the subject that we have is anon- 
ymous, was made at least seventy years after date, and 
avers that John Dryden, a dramatic author, once ate tarts 
with an actress and a third person. This translated into 
the language of Mr. Green becomes the dissoluteness of a 
libertine, spurred up to new debaucheries. 

It is immediately after the marriage that we have almost 
our first introduction to Dryden as a live man seen by live 
human beings. And the circumstances of this introduc- 
tion are characteristic enough. On the 3rd of February, 
1664, Pepys tells us that he stopped, as he was going to 
fetch his wife, at the great coSee-houso in Covent Garden, 
and there he found " Dryden, the poet I knew at Cam- 
bridge," and all the wits of the town. The company 
pleased Pepys, and he made a note to the effect that " it 
will be good coming thither." But the most interesting 
thing is this glimpse, first, of the associates of Dryden at 
the university ; secondly, of hia installation at Will's, the 
famous house of call, where he was later to reign as undis- 
puted monarch ; and, thirdly, of the fact that ho was al- 
ready recognised as " Dryden the poet." The remainder 
of the present chapter will best be occupied by pointing 
ont what he had done, and in brief space afterwards did 
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do, to earn that title, reserviug the important subject of 
hia dramatic actiriiy, which also began abont this time, 
for separate treatment 

The lines on the death of Lord Hastings, and the Unea 
to Hoddesdon, have, it has been said, a certain promiae 
about them to experienced ejes, but it is of that kind of 
promise which, as the same experience teaches, is at least 
oa often followed hy little performance as by much. The 
lines on Cromwell deserve less faiut praise. The following 
stanzas exhibit at once the masculine strength and origi- 
nality which wore to be the poet's great sources of power, 
and the habit of conceited and pedantic allasion which he 
had caught from the fashions of the time : 

" Swift and resialleaa through the land he passed. 
Like tbat liold Greek who did the Ea^t subdue. 
And made to battle such beroic haate 
As if on ninga of viutoty he fli^w. 
" He fought secure of fortune as of fame, 

Till bj new maps the island might be Bhown 
Of conquesls, which he strewed where'er ho camo. 
Thick as the galaij with stars is sown. 
" His palms, though under weights the; did not stand, 
Still thrived; no winter did his laurels fade. 
Heaven in his portrait showed a workman's hand. 
And drew it perfect, jet without a sluide. 
" Peace was the prize of nil bis t«il and care, 

Wbieh war had banished, and did now restore : 
Bologna's walls so mounted in the air 
To sent themselves more surely than before." 

An impartial contemporary critic, if he could have 
ticipatcd the methods of a later school of criticism, might 
have had some difficulty in deciding whether the masterly 
plainness, directness, and vigour of the best lines here ought 



or OQght not to excuse the conceit about the palms and the 
weights, and the fearfnily far-fetched piece of fancy histo- 
ry nbout Bolognn. Such a critic, if he had had the better 
pEirt of diKrotion, would have decided in the affirmatiTe. 
There were not throe poets then liWng who conld have 
written the best lines of the Heroic Stanzas, and what is 
more, thoao lines were not in the particular manoer of 
either of the poets who, as far as general poetical merit 
goes, might have written them. But the Restoration, 
which for reasons given already I mast hold to bare been 
gonuinoly welcome to Dryden, and not a mere occasion of 
profitable coatrtuming, brought forth some much less am- 
biguous utterances. Astrtea Sedax (1669), a pan^yric 
on the coronation (1661), a poem to Lord Clarendon 
(I66a), a few still shorter pieces of the compUmentary 
Hnd to Dr. Cbarleton (1663), to the Duchess of York 
(1685), and to Lady Castlemaine (166-?), lead up to jin- 
tms Mirabilis at the beginning of 1667, the crowning ef- 
fort of Dryden's first poetical period, and his last before 
the long absorption in purely dramatic occnpations which 
lasted till the Popish Plot and its controversies evoked 
from him the expression of hitherto unsuspected powers. 

These various pieces do not amount in all to more than 
two thousand lines, of which nearly two-thirds belong to 
Annua Mirabilif. But they were fully sufficient to show 
that a new poetical power had arisen in the land, and their 
<]Dalities, good and bad, might have justified the anticipa* 
tion that the writer would do better and better work as he 
grew older. All the pieces enumerated, with the exception 
of Amuis Mirabilis, are in the heroic conplet, and their 
versification is of such a kind that the relapse into the 
'piatrain in the longer poem is not a little surprising. But 
nothing is more characteristic of Dryden than the extreme- 
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]y tentative character of hia wort, and he had doubtless not 
yet satisfied himself that the couplet was suitable for nor- 
rntive poems of any length, notwithstanding the maateiy 
over it which he must have known himself to have attain- 
ed in his short pieces. The very first lines of Aslr(sa Re- 
dux show this mastery clearly enough. 

" Now nith a. general peace the world waa bteat, 
While ours, a world divided from the rest, 
A dreadful (juiet felt, and woreer far 
Tbim anna, it sullen inCervol of war." 

Here is already the energy divine for which the author 
was to be famed, and, in the last line at least, an instance 
of the varied cadence and subtly -disposed music which 
were, in his hands, to free the couplet from a!l charges of 
monotony and tameness. But almost immediately there 
is a falling ofi. The poet goes oS into an unnecessary 
simile preceded by the hackneyed and clumsy " thus," a 
simile quite out of place at the opening of a poem, and 
disfigured by the too famous, " an horrid stillness first in- 
vades the ear," which if it has been extravagantly blamed 
— and it seems to me that it has — certainly will go neai' 
to be thought a conceit. But we have not long to wait 
for another chord that announces Dryden ; 



" For his long absence Church and Slate did groan, 
UadncBB tbo pulpit, factioa seized the throne. 
Experienced age in deep despair was lost 
To see the rebel thrive, the lojal croat. 
Touth, that with joys bad nuacquainCed been. 
Envied gtej baira that once good dajs had seen. 
We thought our sires, not with their own content. 
Had, ere we came ta age, our portion spent." 

Whether the matter of this is suitable for poetry or not ia 
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t of ttiuNO queitioni on nhich doctors will doabtless 
) to ttio end of llio chapter. But even when we 
look took throiigli tlo long rows of practitioners of the 
oouplat who linvo lucouodod Oryden, we ehall, I think, 
hurilly flml ono who I" capabl« of aucL masterly treatment 
at tliu fiirni, of RivinH to the {iliniso a turn at once ao clear 
Biid 111 IndlviduiU, of woightiiig the verse with such dignity, 
Biiit nt lliii MUiiio timo wingin}^ it with such lightly flying 
BiiUDili 1'lin [loutu U Injiirod by nunierooH passages in- 
trinlutiud |jy llin imiml " m» " and " thus " and '" like," which 
Wuru JNl^unilad for urriHtiivuta, and which in fact simply 
tlitfiKliru, It U livm and Uior« uharged, after the manner 
lit Win day, wltli lnn[>|mi{>riuto and clumsy learning, and 
WJLlt di'ilUfiil IMliiliiii* t<r exprewioD. But it is redeemed 
\if »m\t llli"« Ha — 

"Wliull twIwlltKl'iituuliiled wu bis crime;" 

Wt IrliH ii|iiirai>ti>l'lallu |(U>t< at tite Covenant insinuated by 
tliu du^oWlitluu of liio llul»o»ii Irfagui-— 

" Ab tiul; iU'l ■>* <.Sttbi>lio M ours;" 

M Uia liiL at itm 

" E>ulluW(l nw 

Whuuw iDHlim inlw IwtuiMi w«» dbpoMcel ;" 

a kliu «|i|iitiiUil iniii|ilt>l on tliu UriliHh Amphitrite — 



BhuIi IIiiun an tlni*ti niimt Itnvo Imd (^t the nWers of 1660 
Ht« tH-rMl'liitin iif K iinvwlt.v wliii>h only vi-ry ear«fu! stn- 
AeM* lit tltH lilui'Ht'iiru ii( llid tiiiiii i,>an uudivrstaDd now, 
Tfl" tnui'il^* .it .Utrmt Hinlitf itiuit \>f iH^urao not be jnc^ 
ku lbs fuuitui'H fliii|iilwiivniHi III lit MnttiraetilSh But It:t 
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any one read the following passage without thinking of 
the treaty of Dover and the eloaed exchequer, of Madam 
Carwell's twelve thoosand a year, and Lord BQBsell's scaf- 
fold, and he assuredly will not fail to recognise their beauty : 

"MelhiokB I iee those crowcia on DoTer'a strand, 
Who in tbeir haste to welcome jou to land 
Choked up the beach with tbeir sdll-growing store, 
And made u nilclcr torrunt on the shore ; 
While, spurred with eager thoughts of past dellgbl; 
Those who had eeea jou coart it second sight, 
PreTenting still jour steps, and making haste 
To meet ^ou often whcrcsoe'cr ^ou past. 
How shall I speak of that triumphant dav 
When you renewed the eipiring pomp of May • 
A month that owns an interest in jour name ; 
You and the Sowers are its peculisr claim. 
Tbat star, that at jour birth shone out so bright 
It stained the duller aun's meridian light, 
Did once agun its potent fires renew, 
Guiding our eyes to Gnd and worship jou." 

The extraordinary art with which the recurroocea of the 
yow and your — in the eircuraatances naturally recited with 
a little stress of the voice — are varied in position so as to 
give a corresponding variety to tbo cadence of the verae, is 
perhaps the chief thing to be noted here. But a compari- 
Bon with even the best couplet verse of the time will show 
many other excellences in it. I am aware that tbia style 
of minute criticism has gone out of fashion, and that the 
variations of the position of a pronoun have terribly littla 
to do with "criticism of life;" bat as I am dealing with 
a great English author whose main distinction is to have 
reformed the whole forma! part of English prose and Eng- 
glish poetry, I must, once for all, take leave to follow th& 
only road open to me to show what he actually did. 
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The other am&Iler couptet-poems which h&ve been men- 
tioned are less important than Astraa Redux, not merely 
in point of size, but because tbey are later io date. The 
piece on the coronation, however, contains lines and pas- 
sages equal to any in the longer poem, and it shows very 
happily the modified form of conceit which Dryden, 
tbronghout his life, was fond of employing, and which, 
employed with his judgment and taste, fairly escapes the 
charges usually brought against " Clevelandisma," while it 
helps to give to the heroic the colour and picturesqueoess 
which after the days of Pope it too often lacked. Such 
is the fancy about the postponement of the ceremony — 

" Hsd greater hoele these sacred rites prepared, 
. . je guilty moDths had in ouc triumph shared. 
But this untainted year ia all jour own, 
Your gloriea may without our crimes be shown." 

And such an exceedingly fine passage in the poem to 
Clarendon, which is one of the moat finished pieces of 
Uryden's early versification — 

" Our setting sun from bis declining seat 
Shot beami of kindnesa on you, not of heat : 
And, when his love was bounded in a few 
Tliat were unhappy that they might he true, 
Made you the forourito of his last sad tunes ; 
That ia, a inffiirar in his aubjccta' arimes : 
Thai those Ural favours you received wore sent. 
Like Henvon's rewanls, in earthly puaishnient. 
Yot Fortune, conscious of your destiny. 
Even then took care to lay you softly by, 
And wrapt your fate among her precious things, 
Kept fniah to be unfolded with your Eing's. 
tfhiiwn all at once, you danlod so our eyes 
Ah tii>w-burn Pulla* did the god's surprise; 
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When, Bpringiag forth from Jove's Qew-cloaing wound, 
She struck the wurlike epear into the ground ; 
Which BproutiDg Iesvcb did suddenly cncloee, 
And peaceful olirea ahaded aa the; rose." 

For once the mania for simile and classical allusion Iiab 
not led the author astray here, but has furaisbed him with 
a very happy and legitimate ornament. The only fault 
in the piece is the nse of " did," which Drydea never 
wholly discarded, and which is perhaps occasionally allow' 
able enougL 

The remaiiiing poems require no very special remark, 
though all contain evidence of the same novel and nn- 
matched mastery over the conplet and ita cadence. The 
author, however, was giving himself more and more to the 
dramatic studies which will form the subject of the next 
chapter, and to the prose criticisms which almost from the 
first he associated with those studies. But the events of 
the year 1666 tempted him once more to indulge in non- 
dramatic work, and the poem of Annua MiTabUU was the 
lesalt. It aeeras to have been written, in part at least, at 
Lord Berkshire's seat of Charlton, close to Malmesbuiy, 
and was prefaced by a letter to Sir Robert Howard. Dry- 
den appears to have lived at Charlton during the greater 
part of 1665 and 1666, the plague and fire years. He 
had been driven from London, not merely by dread of 
the pestilence, but by the fact that his ordinary occupation 
was gone, owing to the closing of the play-houses, and be 
evidently occupied himself at Charlton with a good deal 
of literary work, including bis essay on dramatic poetry, 
his play of the Maiden Queen, and Annua Mirafnlia itself. 
This last was published very early in 1667, and seems to 
have been successful. Pepys bought it on the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary, and was fortunately able to like it better than he did 
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Hudibras. " A very good poem," the Clerk of the Acts 
of the Navy writes it down. It may be mentioned in 
passing that during this eame stay at Charlton Dryden'a 
eldest son Charles was bom. 

Annua MirabUlg consists of 304 quatrains on the Qoa^ 
dibert model, reasons for the adoption of which Dryden 
gives (not so forcibly, perhaps, as is nsiial with him) in the 
before-mentioned letter to his brother-in-law. lie speaka of 
rhyme generally with less respect than he was soon to show, 
and declares that he has adopted the quatr^n because he 
judges it " more noble and full of dip;nity " than any other 
form he knows. The truth seems to be that he was still 
to a great extent under the influence of Davenant, and that 
Qondibert as yet retained sufficient prestige to make its 
stanza act as a not unfavourable adveilisement of poems 
written in it. With regard to the nobility and dignity 
of this stanza, it may safely be said that Annus Mira^ 
bilia itself, the best poem ever written therein, killed it by 
exposing its faults. It is, indeed, at least when the rhymes 
of the stanzas are unconnected, a very bad metre for the 
purpose; for it is chargeable with more than the disjointr 
cdncss of the couplet, without the possibility of relief; 
while, on the other hand, the quatrains have not, like the 
Spenserian stave or the otlava rima, sufBcient bulk to form 
units in themselves, and to include within them varieties 
of harmony. Despite these drawbacks, however, Dryden 
produced a very fine poem in Annus MirabUis, though I 
am not certain that even its best passages cqnal those 
cited from the couplet pieces. At any rate, in this poem 
the characteristics of the master in what may be called 
his poetical adolescence arc displayed to the fullest extent. 
The weight and variety of his line, his abundance of illoft- 
tralion and fancy, his happy turns of separate phrase, and 
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hia siDgular faculty of beDdisg to poetical uses the most 
refractory names and things, all make themselves fully fcit 
here. Oa the other hand, there is still an undue tendency 
to conceit and exuberance of simile. The famous lines — 
" These Gght like buabands, bat tike lovers tboee ; 
Tbeae f^io would keep, and those more fain enjo; ;" 

are followed in the next stanza by a most indubitably 
"metaphysical" statement that 

"Some precioualf b; slintlered porcelain fall, 
And some by aroumtic splinters die." 

This cannot be considered the happiest possible means of 
informing us that the Dutch fleet was laden with spices 
and magots. Such puerile fancies are certainly unworthy 
of a poet who could tell how 



, in the beautiful simile of the eagle, has equalled 
the Elizabethans at their own weapons. I cannot think, 
however, admirable as the poem ie in its best passages (the 
description of the fire, for instance), that it is technically 
the equal of Astrcea Bedux. The monotonous recurrence 
of the same identical cadence in each stanza — a recurrence 
which even Dryden's art was unable to prevent, and which 
■ be prevented by some such interlacements of 
rhymes and enjambemenU of sonse as those which Mr. 
Swinburne has successfully adopted in Laus Veneris — in- 

^m jures the best passages. The best of alt is undoubtedly 

^fe the following : 

^H "In tbi 

^H Th. 

^H Audi 



is deep quiet, from what source aukuowD, 
Those soeds of Grc their f&tal birth discloso ; 
And first few scntteriag sparks about nerc blatm, 
Big with the fiamea that to our ruin rose. 
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" Tlipn in Bome ploae-pent room it crept "long, 
And, smouldering &a il Rent, in BJtence fed ; 
Till tbc iufant monster, with devouriog Btrong, 
Walked boldlj upright with eiHlted hetd. 

" Now, like Bomc rich and mighty murderer, 

Too great for prison which be breaks with gold, 
Who fresher for new atisL-biefs does appear, 
And dares the world to tai Mm with the old. 

" So 'scapes the inaolting fire 1^ narrow jail. 
And makes small outlets into open ur; 
There the fierce winds his tender force assail, 
And beat him dowDward to his first repair. 

" The winds, like crafi^ courtesans, withheld 

His fiamea from burning but to blow them more; 
And, every f resb attempt, he is repelled 
With faint denials, weaker than before. 

"And now, no longer letted of his prey. 
He leaps up at it with enraged desire, 
O'erlooks the neighbours with a wide survej, 
And Dods at every house hia threatening fire. 

" The ghosla of traitors from the Bridge deBcend, 
With bold fanatic spectres to rejoice ; 
About the fire into a dance they bend 

And aing their Babbath notca with feeble voice." 

The last stanza, indeed, contains a fine image finely ex* 
pressed, but I cannot but be glad tbat Dryden tried no 
more experimentB with the recalcitrant qaatrain. 

Annus MirabHis closes the series of early poems, and 
for fourteen years from the date of its publication Dryden 
-nas known, with insignificant exceptions, as a dramatis 
writer only. But his efforts in poetry proper, though they 
had not as yet resulted in any masterpiece, had, as I have 
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endeavoured to point oat, amply entitled bim to the posi- 
tion of a great and original master of the formal part of 
poetry, if not of a poet who had distinctly found his way. 
He had carried out a conception of the couplet which was 
almost entirely now, having been anticipated only by some 
isolated and ill-snstained efforts. He had manifested an 
equal originality in the turn of his phrase, an extraordina- 
ry command of poetic imagery, and, above all, a faculty of 
handling by no means promising subjects in an indispu- 
tably poetical manner. CircuraBtances which I shall now 
proceed to describe called him away from the practice of 
pure poetry, leaving to him, however, a reputation, amply 
deserved and acknowledged even by his enemies, of pos- 
sessing unmatched skill in versification. Nor were the 
studies upon which he now entered wholly alien to his 
proper function, though they were in some sort a byo- 
work. They strengthened hia command over the lan- 
gnage, increased his skill in verse, and, above all, tended 
by degrees to reduce and purify what was corrupt in his 
phraseology and system of ornamentation. Fourteen years 
of dramatic practice did more than turn out some admira- 
ble scenes and some even more admirable criticism. They 
acted as a filtering reservoir for his poetical powers, so 
that the stream which, when it ran into them, was the 
turbid and rubbish - laden current of Annu» Mtrabilit, 
flowed out as impetuous, as strong, but clear and with- 
out base admixture, in the splendid verse of Absalom and 
Achilophel. 



CHAPTER in. 



TiiEKi Kre not many portions of BoglUh literature which 
hnvo boon treated with greater severity by critics than the 
IloHtoration drniua, and of the Restoration dramatists few 
have mot with leas favour, in proportion to their general 
lltornry eniiiionco, than Drydcn. Of his comedies, in pai^ 
liouliu', fuw have been found to say a good word. His 
«tnrdio«t olmiiipion, Scott, dismisses them as " heavy ;" Haz- 
litl. K dofondor of the Restoration comedy in general, finds 
llttla 111 thorn but "ribaldry and extravagance;" and I have 
Ikluly ■Dull thoin spoken of with a shudder as "horribla" 
Tlio ti'BKoUioB have fared better, but not much better; and 
liliili thn rumnrkablo spectaclo is presented of a general 
(111 II ilo in tint lull, varied only by the faintest praise, of the 
work to wliiah an ndmittod master of English devoted, 
aIimoiI BXeliHlvoly, twenty years of the flower of his man- 
huinl, Nil (intiiplete is tlio oblivion into which these dramas 
l<NVi> ritlluii, I lint it lias buried in its folds the always charm- 
Intf Hliil ■iiiiintimi'N exquisite songs which they contfun. 
K«iiii|i|i III ( 1ii|i|(riivii'R two editions, and in the bulky edi- 
Miill i>rHi<iill>, Ilrydnii'N thufltro is uniittainable, and thus the 
mnJiH'lt)' iif iH'udpni hnVD but little opportunity of correct- 
llltli hum liiillvliliml Rtudy, llio iinfavoumble impressions 
iMvi>il d'liMi llii' vi>nlli'tii of tlio crilieo. Fur myself, I am 
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very far from considering Dryden's dramatic work as on a 
level with hie purely poetical work. Bat, as nearly always 
happens, and as happened, by a curious coincidence, in the 
<?aae of his editor, the fact that he did something else much 
better has obscured the fact that be did this thing in not 
a few instances very well. Scott's poems as poems are far 
inferior to bis novels as novels ; Dryden's plays are far in- 
ferior aa plays to his satires and bis fablea as poems. Bat 
both the poems of Scott and the plays of Drydcn are a 
great deal better than the average critic admits. 

That dramatic work went somewhat against the grain 
with Drydcn, is freijnently asserted on his own authority, 
and is perhaps true. He began it, however, tolerably early, 
and had finished at least the Echeme of a play (on a sub- 
ject which he afterwards resamed) shortly after the Resto- 
ration. As soon as that event happened, a double in- 
centive to play-writing began to work upon him. It was 
much the most fashionable of literary occupations, and also 
much the most lucrative. Dryden was certainly not indif- 
ferent to fame, and, though ho was by no means a covetous 
maD, he seems to have possessed at aU times the perfect 
readiness to spend whatever could be honestly got which 
freqnently distinguishes men of letters. He set to work 
flocordingly, and produced in 1663 the Wild Gallant. We 
do not possess this play in the form in which it was first 
acted and damned. Afterwards Lady Castlemaine gave it 
her protection; the author added oertaiu attractions ac- 
cording to the taste of the time, and it was both acted and 
published. It certainly cannot be said to be a great suc- 
cess even as it is. Dryden had, like most of his fellows, 
attempted the Comedy of Humours, as it was called at 
the time, and as it continued to be, and to be called, till 
the more polished comedy of manners, or artificial comedy, 
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auccoGiJed it, owing to the buccgss of Wycbcrley, and still 
more of Congrove. Tiie number of comedies of this kind 
written nftor 1620 is very large, while the fantastic and 
pooticnl comedy of which Sbakspeare and Fletcher had al- 
most alone the secret had almost entjrelj died out. The 
merit of the Comedy of Ilumoura is the observation of 
actual life which it requires in order to be done well, and 
the consequent fidelity with which it holds up the muses' 
looking-^Iass (to use the title of one of Randolph's plays) 
to nature. Its defects are its proneness to descend into 
farco, and the temptation which it gives to the writer to 
aim rather at mere fragmentary and sketchy delineations 
than at finished composition. At the Restoration this 
school of drama was vigorously enough represented by 
Davenant himself, by Sir Aston Cokain, and by Wilson, a 
writer of great merit who rather unaccountably abandoned 
the stage very soon, while in a year or two Sbadwell, the 
actor I^icy, and several others were to take it up and carry 
it on. It had frequently been combined with the embroil- 
ed and complicated plots of the Spanish comedy of intrigue, 
the adapters usually allowing these plots to conduct them- 
Bclves much more irregularly than was the case in the 
originals, while the deficiencies were made up, or supposed 
to be made up, by a liberal allowance of " humours," The 
danger of this sort of work was perhaps never better illus- 
trated than by Shadwcll, when he boasted in one of his 
prefaces that " four of the humours were entirely new," 
and appeared to consider this a sufBcient claim to respect- 
ful reception, Dryden in his first play fell to the fullest 
tixtent into the blunder of this combined Spanish-English 
*ty1o, though on no subsequent occasion did ho repeat 
tbo mistake. By degrees the example and infinence of 
Muli^re sent complicated plots and "humours" alike oat 
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of fashion, thontrb tlie natioDttl taste and temperament 
were too strongly in favonr of the latter to allow them to 
be totally banUhed. In onr very best plays of the ao-call- 
ed artificial style, such as Love for Love, and the master- 
pieces of Sheridan, character sketches to which Ben Jonson 
himself would certainly not Tcfnse the title of humonrs 
appear, and contribute a large portion of the interest. 
Dryden, however, was not likely to anticipate this better 
time, or even to distinguish himself in the oidor form of 
the humour-comedy. He had little aptitude for the odd 
and quaint, nor bad be any faculty of devising or picking 
up strokes of extravagance, such as those which bis enemy 
Shadwell conld command, though be could make no very 
good nse of them. The humours of Trice and Bibber 
and Lord Nonsuch in the Wild Qallant are forced and 
too often feeble, though there arc fiashes here and there, 
especially in the part of Sir Timorous, a weakling of the 
tribe of Aguecheek; hut in this first attempt, the one 
situation and the one pair of characters wbieb Dryden 
was to treat with tolci'sble success arc already faintly 
sketched. In Constance and Loveby, the pair of light- 
hearted lovers who carry on a flirtation without too much 
modesty certainly, and with a remarkable absence of re- 
finement, but at the same time with some genuine affec- 
tion for one another, and in a hearty, natural manner, 
make their first appearance. It is to be noted in Dryden's 
favour that these lovers of his are for the most part free 
from the charge of brutal heartlessnesa and cruelty, which 
bas been justly brought against those of Etherege, of 
Wycberley, and, at least in the case of the Old Bachelor, 
of Congreve. The men are rakes, and rather vulgar rakes, 
bat they are nothing worse. The women have too many 
of Ibe characteristics of Charles the Second's maids of 
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IioDOur; bat tliey bare at tlie same time a certain health- 
iness Bud sweetness of the older days, which bring them, 
if Dot c\oet> to Roaalind and Beatrice, at any rate pretty 
near to Fletclicr's lieroinea, such as Dorothea and Mary. 
Slill, the Willi Gallant can hy no possibility be called a 
good play. It was followed at no long intcnal by the 
Rival Ladies, a tragicomedy, which is chieQy remarkable 
for containing some heroic scenes in rhyme, for imitating 
closely tlic tangled and improbable plot of its Spanish 
original, for being tolerably decent, and I fear it most 
bo added, for being intolerably dull. The third renture 
VIM in every way more important The Indian Emper- 
or (166S) was Dryden's first original play, his first heroic 
play, and indirectly formed part of a cnrious hterary dis- 
pute, one of many in which he was engaged, hut which 
in this case proved fertile in critical stodies of his best 
brand. Sir liobort Howard, Dryden's brotbei^in-law, had, 
w'tli the ns.«istance of Dryden himself, produced a play 
aallod the Indian Quten, and to this the Indian Emptr- 
or was nominally a sequel. But as Dryden remarks, with 
H qualntness which may or may not be satirical, the con- 
(tlllnluu of the Indian Qwttn " left but little matter to 
biilld upon, there remaining but two of the considerable 
olmraoloro alive," The good Sir Kobert had indeed heap- 
Oil tha uUiif^ with dead in his last act in a manner which 
tiilut liuvii confirmed any Flench critic who saw or read 
Ihd (liny In his belief of the bloodthirstiness of the Eng- 
IIhIi drnilin. Tim field was thus completely clear, and 
ni'yilmi, iiitHhilng only Montciuma as his hero, used hia 
nwti faiiuy Hnd iiivenlion vrilliout restraint in constructing 
tllH |iUit «iid nrrimning tha characters. The play was ex- 
(Wllliily |io|iuliir, and il. divldiM with Tyrannie Love and the 
(^lfly•lflf ^ l/itinitdn the merit ff Iwitig the best of all 
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English heroic plays. The origin of that singular growth 
has been already given, and there is no need to repeat the 
story, while the Conquest of Granada is so much more the 
model play of the style, that anything like an analysis of a 
heroic play had better be reserved for this. The Indian 
Emperor was followed, in 1667, by tbe Maiden Queen, a 
tr^comcdy. The tragic or heroic part ia very inferior 
to its predecessor, bat the comic part has merits which are 
by no means inconsiderable. Celadon and Fiorimel are 
the first finished specimens of that pair of practitioners of 
light o' love flirtation which was Drydon's Bole contribu- 
tion of any value to the comic stage. Charles gave the 
play particular commendation, and called it " his play," as 
Dryden takes care to tell us. Still, in the same year came 
Sir Martin Marall, Dryden'a second pure comedy. But 
it is in no sense an original play, and Dryden was not even 
the original adapter. The Duke of Newcastle, famotia 
equally for his own gallantry in the civil war, and for the 
oddities of his second duchess, Margaret Lacas, translated 
VEtourdi, and gave it to Dryden, wiio perhaps combined 
with it some things taken from other French plays, added 
not a little of his own, and had it acted. It was for 
those days exceedingly succcasfal, running more than thirty 
nights at its first appearance. It is very coarse in parts, 
but amusing enough. The English blunderer is a mnch 
more contemptible person than his French original He 
ia punished instead of being rewarded, and there is a great 
deal of broad farce bronght in. Dryden was about this 
time frequently engaged in this doubtful sort of collabo- 
ration, and the very nest play which he produced, also a 
result of it, has done bis reputation more harm than any 
other. This was the disgusting burlesque of tbe Tempest, 
vhich, happily, tbere is much reason for thinking b 
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almoBt wbolly to Davenant. Besides degrading in every 
■way the poeticiJ merit of the poem, Sir WilUam, from 
wlotn better things might have been expected, got into 
his head what Dryden amiably calls the " excellent c 
trivance" of giving Mirandit a giet^r, and inventing a boy 
(Eippolito) who has never seen a woman. The excellent 
contrivance gives rise to a good deal of extremely char 
teriatic wit. Bat here, too, there is little reason for giving 
Dryden credit or discredit for anything more than a cer- 
tain amount of arrangemeat and revieion. His next ap> 
pearance, in 1668, with the Mock Astrologer was a m 
independent one. He was, indeed, as was very nsual w 
him, indebted to others for the main points of hia play, 
■which comes partly from Thomas Comeille's Feint Aslro- 
logiie, partly from the Depit Amoareux. But the play, 
with the usual reservations, may be better spoken of than 
any of Dryden's comedies, except Marriage a la Mode and 
Amphitryon. Wildblood and Jacintha, who play the parts 
of Celadon and Florimel in the Maiden Queen, are a very 
lively pair. Much of the dialogue is smart, and the inci- 
dents are stirring, while the play contains no less than foar 
of the admirable songs which Dryden now began to lavish 
on his audiences. In the same year, or perhaps in 16 
appeared the play of Ti/rannie Love, or the Royal Martyr, 
a compound of exquisite beauties and absurdities of the 
most frantic description. The part of St. Catherine (very 
inappropriately allotted to Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn) is beauti- 
ful throughout, and that of Maximin is quite captivating 
in its Dutrageousncss. The Astral spirits who appear gave 
occasion for some terrible parody in the Rehearsal, but 
their verses are in themselves rather attractive. An 
count of the final scene of the play will perhaps show bet- 
ter than anything else the rant and folly in which anthon 
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indalged, and wliich audiences applauded in theae plays. 
The Emperor Muximin is dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the upper powers in reference to his domestic peace. He 
thus ezpresBes his dissatisfaction : 

" Wliat had the gods to do vitli mo or mine ? 
Did I molest jour hearen ? 
Wli; ahauld you then make Uaiimin jour foe, 
Who pud vou tribute, which he need not da? 
Your altars I nitli smoke of naia did crown. 
For which jou leaned jour hungry Dostrils down. 
All dail; gaping for mj incense there, 
Uore than jour sun could draw you iu b, jcar. 
And you for this these plagues have on me sent. 
But, b; the gods {by Maximin, I meant), 
Henceforth I and raj world 
Hoatilitj with jou and jpurs declare. 
Look to it, goda I for you the aggressors are. 
Keep you your rain, and Bunshine in your skies, 
And I'll keep baok my fljtniu and Bacrifice. 
Your trade of heaven shall soon be at a stand, 
And all your goods lie dead upon your hand." 

Thereupon an aggrieved and possibly shocked follower, 
of the name of Placidius, stabs Lim, but the Emperor wrests 
the dagger from him and returns the blow. Then follows 
this stage direction : " Placidius fulls, and the Emperor 
stagers after him and sits down upon him," From this 
singular throne his guards offer to assist him. But be de- 
clines help, and, having risen once, sits down again upon 
Placidius, who, despite tiie stab and the weight of the 
Emperor, is able to address an irreproachable decasyllabic 
couplet to the audience. Thereupon Maximin again stabs 
the person upon whom he is sitting, and they both expire 
as follows : 
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" Floe. Oh ! I am girae. Max. And after thee I go, 
BevengiDg still ^nd following ev'n to the other world my blow. 
And shosing back this earth on which I sit, 
I'll mount sad suitter nil the gods 1 hit." 

[Slabs kirn again.] 



Tyrannic Love wag followed by the two parts of Al- 
mamor and Almahide, or the Conquetl of Uranada, the I 
triumph and at the same time the redacCw ad abturdum 
of the style. I cannot do better than give a fall argument 
of this famous prodactton, which nobody now reads, and 
which is full of hnea that everybody habitually quotes. 

The kingdom of Granada under its last monarch, Boab- 
delin, IB divided by the quarrels of factions, or rather fam- 
ihes — the Abencerrages and the Zcgrys. At a festival 
held in the capital this disBension breaks out A stranger 
interferes on what appears to be the weaker side, and kills 
a prominent leader of the opposite party, altogether dis- 
regarding the king's injunctions to desist. He is seized 
by the guards and ordered for execution, but ia then dis- 
covered to be Almanzor, a valiant person lately arrived 
from Africa, who has rendered valuable assistance to the 
Moors in their combat with the Spaniards. The king 
thereupon .apologizes, and Almanzor addresses much out 
rageons language to the factions. This is successful, and 
harmony is apparently restored. Then there enters the 
Duke of Arcos, a Spanish envoy, who propounds hard con- 
ditions; but Almanzor remarks that "the Moors have 
Heaven and me," and the duke retires. Almahide, the 
king's betrothed, sends a messenger to invite him to a 
dance; but Almanzor iusists upon a sally first, and the 
first act ends with the acceptance of this order of amuso- 
ment. The second opens with the triumphant return of 
the Moors, the ever-victoriooa Almanzor having captured 
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the Dute of Arcos. Then is iotroduccd the first female 
character of importance, Lyndamxa, sister of Zulema, the 
Zegry chief, and representative throuj^hout the drama of 
the less amiiLbie qiiiilities of nomankind. Ahdalla, the 
Hng'B brother, makes love to her, and she very plainly 
tells him that if he were ting she might have something 
to say to him. Zulema's factiouanesa strongly seconds 
bis sister's ambition and her jealousy of Almahide, and 
the act ends by the formation of a conspiracy against 
Boabdelin, the conspirators resolving to attach the invin- 
cible Almanzor to their side. The third act borrows ita 
opening from the incident of Hotspur's wrath, Almanzor 
being provoked with Boabdelin for the same canse as 
Harry Percy with Henry IV. Thus be is disposed to join 
Abdalla, while Abdelmelech, the chief of the Ahencerrages, 
is introduced in a scene full of " sighs and flames," as the 
prince's rival for the hand of Lyndaraxa. The promised 
dance takes place with one of Dryden's delightfal, and, 
alas ! scarcely ever wholly quotable lyrics. The first two 
stanzas may however be given ; 
"Benealb a rajrlle'a shade, 
Whiuh love far none but bapp; loiera made, 
I slept, and straigbt mj lovo before mc bniught 
Phyllis, the object of raj waking thought. 
Undressed she came mj flame to meet, 
Wbile love strewed Bowers beneath her feet, 
Flowers whicb, so pressed by her, became more sweet. 

"From the bright vision's head 
A careless tcH of lawn was loosely ehed, 
From her white temples fell her shaded hair, 
Like cloudy sunshine, not too brown nor fair. 
Her hands, her Ups, did love inspire, 
Her every grace my heart did fire, 
Bnt moat ber eyes, which languirtbed with desire." 
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It is a thoaeaod pities tliat the qDoUtion cannot be con- 
tinned ; bat it cannot, though the verse is more artfolly 
bean tif 111 even than liere. 

While, however, the king and lia court are listening 
and looking, mischief is brewing. Almanzor, Abdulla, and 
the Zegrya are in arms. The king is driven in ; AJmahide 
h captured. Then a acenc takes place between Almanzor 
and Almahide in the full spirit of the style, Almanzor 
nncs for Almahide as a prisoner that he may set her at 
liberty; but a rival appears in the powerful Zulema. Al- 
msnzor is disobliged by Abdalla, and at once makes his 
way to the citadel, whither Boabdelin has fled, and offers 
him his services. At the beginning of the fourth act they 
are of course accepted with joy, and equally of course ef- 
fectual. Alroanzor renews his suit, but Almahide refers 
him to her father. The fifth act is still fuller of cxtrava- 
gftDces. Lyndaraxa holds a fort which has been cotnmlt- 
ted to hoT against both parties, and they discourse with 
her from without the walls. The unlucky Almanzor pre- 
fers his suit to the king and to Almahide'a father; has 
recourse to violence on being refused, and is overpowered 
— for ft wonder — and bound. His life is, however, spared, 
and after a parting scone with Almahide he withdraws 
from the city. 

Tlie second part opens in the Spanish camp, but soon 
shifts to Granada, whore the unhappy Boabdelin has to 
face the mutinies provoked by the expulsion of Almanzor. 
The king has to stoop to entreat Almahide, now his 
qneon, to use her influence witli her lover to come back. 
An act of fine confused fighting follows, in which Lynda- 
rjixa's castle is stormed, the stormcrs in their turn driven 
out by the Duke of Arcos and Abdalla, who iias joined the 
Spaniards, and a general imbroglio created. But Almanzor 
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obeys Almaliide'e summons, witb tbe result of more siglis 
and flames, Tho conduct of Almahide is an exceptiona- 
ble; but Boabdelin's jealousy ia inevitably aroused, and 
this in its turn mortally offends the queen, wbicb again 
ofllends Almanzor. More inexplicable embroilment follows, 
and Lyndaraxa tries her cbarms vainly on the champion. 
The war once more centres round the Albayzin, Lyndar 
raxa's sometime fortress, and it is not flippant to say that 
every one flghts witb every one else ; after which the hero 
seea tbe ghost of bis mother, and addresses it more mo. 
Yet another love-scene foUowa, and then Zulema, who has 
not forgotten his passion, for Almahide, brings a false ac- 
cDsation against her, tbe assumed partner of her guilt be- 
ing, however, not Almanzor, but Abdelmelech. This leaves 
the hero free to undertake the wager of battle for bis mis- 
tress, though be is distracted witb jealous fear that Zule- 
ma's tale is true. Tbe result of the ordeal is a foregone 
conclasion ; but Almahide, though her innocence is proved, 
is too angry with her husband for doubting her to for^ve 
him, and solemnly forswears his society. She and Alman- 
zor meet once more, and by this time even the convention- 
alitiea of the heroic play allow him to kiss her hand. The 
king is on the watch, and breaks in with fresh accusations; 
but tbe Spaniards at tbe gates cut short the discussion, and 
(at last) the embroilment and suffering of true love. Tbe 
catastrophe ia arrived at in the most approvsi manner. 
Boabdelin dies fighting; Lyndaraxa, who has given trai- 
torous help witb her Zegrys, is proclaimed queen by Fer- 
dinand, but almost immediately stabbed by Abdelmelech. 
Almanzor turns out to be tbe long-lost son of tbe Duke 
of Arcos ; and Almahide, encouraged by Queen Isabella, 
owns that when her year of widowhood U up she may 
possibly be induced to crown bis flames. 
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Such is the bareat outline of this famoaa play, and I fear 
that as it is it ie too long, though much has heeu omit- 
ted, including the whole of a plcaaing underplot of love 
between two very creditable lovers, Osmyn and Benzayda 
Its preposterous " revolutions and discoverieB," the wild 
boriibaHt of Almanzor and others, the apparently purpose- 
less embroilment of the action in ever-new turns and 
twists are absurd enough ; but there is a kind of generous 
utid noble spirit animating it which could not fail to catch 
an audience blinded by fashion to its absarditica. There 
ia a skilful sequence even in the most preposterous events, 
wbioh must bavo kept up the interest unfalteringly; and 
all over the dialogue are squandered and lavished flowers 
of dplendid verse. Many of its separate lines are, as has 
been siud, constantly quoted without the least idea on the 
quoter's part of their origin, and many more are quotable. 
Everybody, for instance, knows the vigorous couplet : 

'■ KorRlvuiioBS In the injured does belong. 
But Uiey iie'ur [iirdon who bave done the wrong;" 

but everybody does not know the preceding couplet, which 
ii, porhnps, bettor still : 

" A bluali ronuiiiia lu s forgiven face ; 
It wunrB thn lUelit tokens of diegrace." 

Almanior'a tribute to Lyndaraxa'a besuty, at the same 
time that ho rejoots her advances, is in little, perhaps, as 
Rood uii instanue as oould be given of the merits of the 
poetry and of the stamp of its spirit, and wltb this I must 
bo content: 

" Fsir tlMwgh you »re 
Ai lumiDor morning!, and jour ejea more bright 
ThsD itan that inlnkle on a winter's nigfati 
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Thongli yoa have eloquence to warm and move 
Cold age and fasting hermits into loie ; 
ThougL Almahidt! with acorn rewmcla my care, 
Yet than to change 'tii nobler to despuir. 
My love's my soul, and that from fate is free — 
Tie that uDchaiiged ajid deathless part of me." 

The audience that cheered this was not wholly vile. 

The Conquest of Granada appeared in 16'70, and in 
the following year the famous liehearsal was brought out 
at the King's Theatre. The importance of this event in 
Dryden's life is considerable, hut it has been somewhat 
exaggerated. In the first place, the satire, keen as much 
of it is, is only half directed against himself. The origi- 
nal Bayes was beyond all doubt DaFcnant, to whom some 
of the jokes directly apply, while they have no reference 
to Dryden. In the second place, the examples of heroic 
plays selected for parody and ridicule are by no means ex- 
clusively drawn from Dryden's theatre. His brothers-in- 
law, Edward and Robert Howard, and others, figure be- 
side him, and the central character is, on the whole, a» 
composite as might be expected from the number of au- 
thors whose plays arc satirized. Although fathered by 
Buckingham, it seems likely that not much of the play is 
actually his. His coadjutors are said to have been Butler, 
Sprat, and Martin Clifford, Master of the Charterhouse, au- 
thor of aomo singularly ill-tempered if not very pointed 
remarks on Dryden's plays, which were not published till 
long afterwards. Butler's hand is, indeed, traceable in 
many of the parodies of heroic diction, none of which are 
BO good as Lis acknowledged "Xlialogue of Cat and Puss." 
The wit and, for the most part, the justice of the satire are 
indiapntahle ; and if it be tme, as I am told, that the Re- 
hearsal docs not now make a good acting play, the fact 
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does not bear favoarable testimony to the culture and re- 
ceptive powers of inoderD andiencea. But there were many 
reasons why Dryden should take the satire very coollytas 
in fact he did. As he says, with his cuatomary proud hu- 
mility, " his betters were much more concerned than him- 
self ;" and it eeeins highly probable that Buckingham's co- 
adjutors, confiding in his good nature or his inability to 
detect tlie liberty, had actually introduced not a few traits 
of hia own into this singularly composite portrait. In the 
second place, the farco was what would be now called an 
advertisement, and a very good one. Nothing can be a 
greater mistake than to say or to think that the Rehearsal 
killed heroic plays. It did nothing of the kind, Dryden 
himself going on writing them for some years until his 
own fancy made him cease, and others continuing still 
longer. There is a play of Crowne's, Caligula, in which 
many of the scenes are rhymed, dating as late as 1698, 
and the general character of the heroic play, if nut the 
rhymed form, continued almost unaltered. Certainly Dry- 
den's equanimity was very little disturbed. Buckingham 
he paid oS in kind long afterwards, and his Grace im- 
mediately proceeded, by his answer, to show how littie ho 
can have had to do with the Jtehearsal. To Sprat and 
Clifford uo allusions tliat I know of are to be found in 
his writings. As for Butler, an honourable mention in a 
letter to Lawrence Hyde shows how little acrimony he felt 
towards him. Indeed, it xnnj be said of Dryden that he 
was nt no time touchy abuut personal attacks. It was 
only when, as Shadwell subsequently did, the assailants be- 
came ontrageous in their abuse, and outstepped the bounds 
of fair literary warfare, or when, as in Blackmore's case 
there was some singular ineptitude in the fashion of the 
attack, that he condescended to reply. 
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It ia all the more enrprising that he should, at no great 
distance of time, have engaged gratuitously in a contest 
■which brought him no honour, and in which his allies 
were qnite unworthy of him. Elkanah Settle was one of 
Rochester's inniimerahle led-poets, and was too utterly be- 
neath contempt to deserve even Eochestjjr'a spite. The 
character of Doeg, t«n years later, did Settle complete 
justice. He had a " blundering kind of melody " about 
him, but absolutely nothing else. However, a heroic play 
of his, the Empreaa of Morocco, had considerable vogue for 
some incomprehensible reason. Dryden allowed himself 
to be drawn by Crowne and Shadwcll into writing with. 
them a pamphlet of criticisms on the piece. Settle re- 
plied by a study, as we shoald say nowadays, of the very 
vulnerable Conquest of Granada. This ia the only in- 
stance in which Dryden went out of bis way to attack any 
one ; and even in this instance Settle had given some 
cause by an allusion of a contemptnons kind in his preface. 
But as a rule the laureate showed himself proof against 
mnch more venomous criticisms than any that Eltanah was 
capable of. It is perhaps not uncharitable to suspect that 
the preface of the Umpreas of Morocco bore to some ex- 
tent the blame of the Eehearsal, which it must be remem- 
bered was for years amplified and re-edited with parodies 
of fresh plays of Drydeu's as they appeared. If this were 
the case it would not be the only instance of such a trans- 
ference of irritation, aud it would explain Dryden's other- 
wise inexplicable conduct. His attack on Settle is, from 
a strictly literary point of view, one of his most unjustifia- 
ble acts. The pamphlet, it is true, is said to have been 
mainly "Starch Johnny" Crowne's, and the character of 
its strictures is quite different from Dryden's broad and 
catholic manner of censuring. But the adage, " teli i 
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with whom yon Uts," is peculiarly applicable in aucti a 
cmo, and Dryden niuat be held responsible for the aasaolt, 
whether its venom be really due to himself, to Crowne, or 
U) tho foul-mouthed libeller of whose virolence the laure- 
Hto himself was in years to come to have but too familiar 
c^ipcrionce, 

A very different play in 1672 gave Dryden almost aa 
much credit in comedy sa the Conquest of Granada in 
tragedy. There is, indeed, a tragic or serious underplot 
(and a very ridiculous one, too) in Marriage a la Mode. 
But its TuaiD interest, and certainly its main value, is comic. 
It is Dryden's only original excursion into the realms of 
the higher comedy. For his favourite pair of lovers he 
here substitutes a quartette. Rhodophil and Doralice arc 
a fashionable married pair, who, without having actually 
exhausted their mutual affection, are of opinion that their 
character is quite gone if they continue faithful to each 
other any longer. Rhodophil accordingly lays eiege to 
Melantha., a young lady who is intended, though he does 
not know this, to marry his friend Palamede, while Pala- 
mede, deeply distressed at the idea of matrimony, devotes 
himself to Doralice. The cross purposes of this quartette 
are admirably related, and we are given to understand that 
no harm comes of it all. But in Doralice and Melantha 
Dryden has given studies of womankind quite out of his 
usual line. Melantha is, of course, far below Millamant, 
but it is not certain that that delightful creation of Con- 
((rovo'a genius does not owe something to her. Doralice, 
(III tho other hand, has ideas as to the philosophy of flirta- 
tion which do her no little credit It is a thousand pities 
llml the play ia written in the language of the time, which 
IDnkos it impossible to revive and difficult to read without 
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Nothing of this kind cart or need be said about tha 
play which followed, the AssiffTiation. It ia vulgar, coarse, 
and dull ; it was damued, and deserved it ; while its suc- 
cessor, Amboyna, is also deserving of the saiue epithets, 
though being a mere play of ephemeral interest, and serv- 
ing its turn, it was not damned. The old story of the 
Amboyna massacre — a bad enough story, certainly — was 
simply revived in order to excite the popular wrath against 
the Dutch. 

The dramatic production which immediately succeeded 
these is one of the most curious of Dryden's perform- 
ances. A disinclination to put himself to the trouble of 
designing a wholly original composition ia among the most 
noteworthy of his literary characteristics. No man fol- 
lowed or copied in a more original manner, but it always 
seems to have been a relief to him to have something to 
follow or to copy. Two at least of his very best produc- 
tions — All/or Love and Palamon and ArcUe — are spe- 
cially remarkable in this respect. We can hardly aay that 
the State of Iimoeenee ranks with either of these; yet it 
has considerable merits — merits of which very few of 
those who repeat the story about " t^ging Milton's versos " 
are aware. As for that story itself, it is not particularly 
creditable to the good manners of the elder poet. " Ay, 
young man, you may tag my verses if you will," is the 
traditional reply which Milton ia said to have made to 
Dryden's request for permission to write the opera. The 
question of Dryden's relationship to Milton and his early 
opinion of Paradise Lost is rather a quesdon for a Life of 
Milton than for the present pages : it is sufficient to aay 
that, with his unfailing recognition of good work, Dryden 
undonhtedly appreciated Milton to the full long before 
Addison, as it is vulgarly held, taught the British public 



to admire him. As for tbc Slate of Innoeenee itself, the 
conception of such an opera haa aometitnes been derided 
aa preposterous — a derision which seems to overlook the 
fact that Milton was himself, in some degree, indebted to 
an Italian dramatic original. The piece ia not wholly in 
rhyme, but contains aome very fine passages. 

The time was approachinfj, however, when Dryden was 
to qnit his " long-loved mistress Rhyme," as far as dra- 
matic writing was concerned. These words occur in the 
prologue to ^wrenjreie, which appeared in 1675. It would 
appear, indeed, that at this time Dryden was thinking of 
deserting not merely rhymed plays, but play-writing alto- 
gether. The dedication to Mulgrave contains one of sev- 
eral allusions to his well-known plan of writing a great 
heroic poem. Sir George Mackenzie had recently put 
him upon the plan of reading through most of the earlier 
English poets, and he had done bo attentively, with the 
result of aspiring to the epic itself. But he still continued 
to write dramas, though Aureaifzebe was his last in rhyme, 
at least wholly in rhyme. It is in some respects a very 
nohle play, free from the rants, the preposterous bustle, 
and the still more preposterous length of the Conquest of 
Granada, white possesaing moat of the merits of that sin- 
gular work in an eminent degree. Even Dryden hardly 
ever went farther in cunning of verse than in some of the 
passages of Aurengzehe, such as that well-known one which 
fteema to take up an echo of Macbeth : 

" When T consider life, 'lis all a cheat. 
Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit, 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay. 
To-morrow's falser than the former daj, 
Liea worse, and while it says, we shall be blest 
With some new joya, cuta oS what we pofueat. 
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Strange cozeuRgc! I none voultl lire past jeara ng^ 
Tel all hope pleaaurc in wbat jet remain, 
Aod from tlie dr^s of life t^iok to reoeire 
Wbut the first sprightly runniiig could not give. 
I'm tired with wiutiDg for thia chcmic gold 
Whiuli foolB ua young and beggars ua when old." 

There is a good deal of moralizing of this melancholy 
tind in the play, the characters of which are drawn with 
a serious completcncsa not previously attempted by the 
anthor. It is perhaps the only one of Dryden's which, 
with very little alteration, might be acted, at lottst as a 
curiosity, at the present day. It is remarkable that the 
structure of the verse in the play itself would have led to 
tie conclusion that Dryden was abont to abandon rhyme. 
There is in Awrmgzehe a great tendency towards enjambB- 
meat; and as soon as this tendency pets the upper hand, 
a recurrence to blank verse is, in English dramatic writing, 
tolerably certain. For the intonation of English is not, 
liie the intonation of French, such that rhyme is an abso- 
lute necessity to distioguish verse from prose ; and where 
this necessity docs not exist, rhyme must always appear 
to an intelligent critic a more or less impertinent intrusion 
in dramatic poetry. Indeed, the main thing which had 
for a time converted Dryden and others to the use of the 
couplet in drama was a curious notion that blank verse 
was too easy for long and dignified compositions. It was 
thought by others that the secret of it had been lost, and 
that the choice was practically between bad blank verse 
and good rhyme. In All for Love Dryden very shortly 
showed, ambulando, that tiiis notion was wholly gronnd- 
less. From this time forward he was faithful to the model 
he had now adopted, and — which was of the Q^atest im- 
portance — he induced others to be faithful too. Had it 
E 
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not been for tliis, it is almost certain th&t Venice Preientd 
would have been iu rhyme; that la to say, that it would 
have been spoilL In this same yesr, 16T5, a pabtisher, 
Bentley (of whom Dryden afterwards spoke with consid- 
erable bitterness), brought out a play called The Mitlaien 
Huiband, which is stated to have been revised, and to have 
had a scene added to it by Dryden. Dryden, however, 
definitely disowned it, and 1 cannot think that it is in 
part his ; thongh it is fair to say that some good jud 
notably Mr, Swinburne, think differently.' Nearly three 
years passed without anything of Dryden's appearing, and 
at last, at the end of 167", or the beginning of 1678, ap- 
peared a play as much better than Aurengzehe as Aurenp- 
lebe was better than its forerunners. This was All for 
Love, his first drama, in blank verse, and bis " only play 
written for himself." More will be said later on the cu- 
rious fancy which made him tread in the very stepi 
Shakspearc It is sufficient to say now that the attempt, 
apparently foredoomed to hopeless failure, is, on the con- 
trary, a great success. Anlony and Cleopatra and All for 
' The list of Drjdea's apurious or doubtful work.'i is not Urge or 
importanL But n note of Fepya, mentioning a pla; of Drjden en- 
titled Ladies d la Mode, which was acted and damned in I66B, has 
puzzled the commeDtators. There is no trace of thia Ladiei 
Mode. But Mr. E, W. Giosse bss in hia collection a play entitled Tlie 
Mall, or The Moduih ionerj, which he thioks mttj possibly be the »ery 
"mean thing" of Pupys' scornful mention. The diffetenoe of title 
is not fatal, for Samuel was not over-accurate in such matters, 
plaj ia auonymoug, but the preface is signed J. D. The date is 167*, 
and the printing is eiocrable, and eridentljnot revised bjthe author, 
whoever he was. Notwithstanding this, the prologue, the epaogue, 
and a song contain some vigorous verse and phrase sometimes nol 
little suggestive o( Drjdeu. In the entire abaeoce of eilerual s 
deuce connecting him with it, tbo question, though one of much in- 
terest, is perhaps not one to he dealt with at on; length here- 
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Lov%, when they are contrasted, only show by the contrast 
the diSerenoe of kind, Dot the difference of degree, be- 
tween their writers. The heroic conception has here, in 
bU probabiiity, as favourable exposition given to it as it is 
capable of, and it must be admitted that it makes a not un- 
favourable show even without the "dull sweets of rhyme" 
to dmg the audience into good liiimour with it. The fa- 
mous scene between Antony and Ventidius divides with 
the equally famous scene in Don Sebastian between Sebas- 
tian and Dorax the palm among Dryden's dramatic efforts. 
But as a whole the play is, I think, superior to Doa Sebas- 
tian. The blank verse, too, is particularly interesting, be- 
cause it was almost its author's first attempt at that crux ; 
and because, for at least thirty years, hardly any tolerable 
blank verse — omitting of course Milton's — had been w 
ten by any one. The model is excellent, and it spe 
Dryden's unerring literary sense, that, fresh as he was from 
the study of Paradise Lost, and great as was his adm 
tion for its author, he does not for a moment attempt to 
confuse the epic and the tragic modes of the style. All 
for Love was, and deserved to be, successful. The play 
which followed it, Limberham, was, and deserved to \ 
damned. It must be one of the most astonishing things 
to any one who has not fully grasped the weakness as well 
as the strength of Dryden's character, that the noble mat- 
ter and manner of Aurengzebe and All for Love should 
have been followed by this filthy stuff. As a play, it is by 
no means Dryden's worst piece of work ; hut, in all other 
respecta, the less said about it tbe better. During the time 
of its production the author collaborated with Lee in writ- 
ing the tragedy of (Edipui, in which both the friends are 
to be seen almost at their best. On Dryden's part, the 
\jna incantation scenes are perhaps most noticeable, and 
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Lee miDgleg thronghout his nsnal bombast with bis asnal 
splendid poetry. If any one thinks Ibis expresaion hy- 
perbolical, I aliall only ask him to read (Edipus, instead 
of taking the traditional witticisms about Lee for gospeL 
There ia of course plenty of — 

"Let gods meet goda and jostle in the dark," 

and the other fantastic follies, into which " metttpbyslcal'* 
poetry and "heroic" playa had scdnced men of talent, 
and BometimeB of genius ; but these can be excused whea 
they lead to such a passage as that where (Edipus crie^— 

" Thou coward [ yet 
Art living? ramat Dot, wilt not find the road 
To the gre&C palace of tDagnificent death, 
ThoQgh thousand wajs lead to his thousand doora 
Which day and night are still unbarred for alL" 

(Edipus led to a quarrel with the players of the Eing'B 
Theatre, of the merits of which, as we only have a one- 
sided statement, it is not easy to judge. But Dryden 
seems to have formed a connexion about this time with 
the other or Dnke's company, and by them (April, 1679) 
a "potboiling" adaptation of Troilus and Cressida was 
brought out, which might much better have been left un- 
attempted. Two years afterwards appeared the last play 
(leaving operas and the scenes contributed to the Duke of 
Ghiise out of the question) that Dryden was to write for 
many years. This was The Spanish Friar, a popular piece, 
possessed of a good deal of merit, from the technical point 
of view of the play-wright, bat which I think has been 
somewhat over-rated, as far as literary eacellence is con- 
cerned. The principal character is no doubt amusing, bat 
he is heavily indebted to Falstaff on the one hand, and \o 
Fletcher's Lopez on the other; and he reminds the reader 
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of both bis ancestors in a way which cannot bat be no- 
fa?ourable to himself. The play is to me moat interCBting 
because of the light it throws on Drydea's grand charac- 
teristic, the consummate craftsmanship with which be conld 
throw himself into the popular feeling of the hoar. This 
"Protestant play" is perhaps his most notable achieve- 
ment of the kind in drama, and it may be admitted that 
some other achieveiuents of the same kind are less cred- 
itable. 

Allusion has more than oDCe been made to the very bigb 
quality, from the literary point of view, of the songs which 
appear iu nearly all the plays of this long lIsL They con- 
atitute Drydeti's chief title to a high rank as a composer 
of strictly lyrical poetry ; and there are indeed few things 
which better illustrate the range of his genius thau these 
exquisite snatches. At first sight, it would not seem by 
any means likely that a poet whose greatest triumphs were 
won in the fields of satire and of argumentative verse 
should succeed in such things. Ordinary lyiic, especially 
of the graver and more elaborate kind, might not surprise 
ns from such a man. But the song-gift is something dis- 
tinct from the faculty of ordinary lyrical composition ; and 
there is certainly nothing which necessarily infers it in the 
pointed declamation and close-ranked argument with which 
the name of Drydcn is oftenest associated. But the later 
seventeenth century had a singular gift for such perform- 
ance — a kind of swan-song, it might be thought, before 
the death-like slumber which, with few and brief intervals, 
was to rest upon the English lyric for a hundred years, 
Dorset, Rochester, even Miilgrave, wrote singularly fasci- 
nating songs, as smooth and easy as Moore's, and with far 
less of the commonplace and vulgar about them. Aphn 
Behn was an admirable, and Tom Durfey a far from des- 



picable, songster. Even among the common mn of play- 
wrights, who have left no lyrical and not much literary 
repntation, scrapa and snatches which have tbc true song 
stamp are not unfrequently to be found. But Dryden 
excelled them all in the variety of his eadences and the 
ring of his lines. Nowhere do we feel more keenly the 
misfortune of his licence of language, which prevents too 
many of these charming songs from being now quoted or 
sang. Their abundance may be illustrated by the fact 
that a single play, The Mock Astrologer, contains no less 
than four songs of tbc very first lyrical merit. " You 
charmed me not with that fair face," ia an instance of the 
well-known common measure which is so specially Eng. 
lish, and which is poetry or doggrcl according to its ca- 
dence. "After the pangs of a desperate lover" is one 
of the rare examples of a real dactylic metre in English, 
were the dactyls are not, as usual, equally to be scanned 
as anapieats. " Calm was the even, and clear was the sky," 
is a perfect instance of what may be called archness in 
song ; and " Celimena of my heart," though not mnch 
can be said for the matter of it, is at least as much a met- 
rical triumph as any of the others. Nor are the other 
plays less rich in similar wort. The song beginning 
" Farewell, ungrateful traitor," gives a perfect example of 
a metre which has been used more than once in our own 
days with great success ; and " Long between Love and 
Fear Phyllis tormented," which occurs in The Assignation, 
gives yet another example of the singular fertility with 
which Dryden devised and managed measures suitable for 
song. His lyrical faculty impelled him also — especially 
in his early plays — to luxuriate in incantation scenes, lyr. 
ical dialogues, and so forth. These have been ridiculed, 
not altogether unjustly, in The Rehearsal ; but the incan- 
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tation scene in (Edipus is v-cry far above the average of 
such things ; and of not a few passages in A'i'n^ Arthur 
at least as much may be said. 

Dryden's enet^y waa so entirely occupied with play- 
writing during this period that ho had hardly, it would 
appear, time or desire to undertake any other work. To- 
wards the middle of it, however, when he had, by poems 
and plays, already established himself as the greatest liv- 
ing poet— Milton being out of the question — he began to 
be asked for prologues and epilogues by other poets, or 
by the actors on the occasion of the revival of old plays. 
These prologues and epilognes have often been comment- 
ed npon as ono of the moat carious literary phenomena of, 
the time. The custom is still, on special occasions, spar- 
ingly kept np on the stage ; but the prologue, and still 
more the epilogue, to the Westminster play are the chief 
living representatives of it. It was usual to comment in 
these pieces on circumstances of the day, political and oth- 
er. It waa also usual to make personal appeals to the au- 
dience for favoar and support very much in the manner 
of the old TrouTCres when they commended their wares. 
Bnt mofo than all, and worst of all, it was usual to indulge 
in the extremest licence both of laagaage and meaning. 
The famous epilogue — one of Dryden's own — to Tijran- 
nwT Love, in which Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn, being left for dead 
on the stage, in the character of St, Catherine, and being 
about to be carried out by the scene-shifters, exclaims — 
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and speak the epilogue," 






is only a very mild sample of these licences, npon which 
Uacaulay has commented with a severity which is for 
once absolutely justifiable. There was, however, no poet 
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who had l!ie knack of tdiing allusion to passing events 
BB Drydiitn bail, &nd he was early eogaged as a prologue 
writer. The first composition that we have of this kind 
writtoD for a play not his own is the prologue to Albuma- 
tar, a curioas piece, believed, bat not known, to have been 
written by a certain Tomkis in J&mes the First's reign, 
had ranking among the many which have been attributed 
with more or less (generally less) show of reason to Shak- 
ipoaro. Cryden's knowledge of the early English drama 
waa not exhaustive, and he here makes a charge of plagi- 
arism against Ben Jodsod, for which there is in all proba- 
bility not the least ground. The piece contaiaa, however, 
AS do most of those vigorous, though unequal compou- 
tioDS, many fine lines. The next production of the kind 
not intended for a play of his own is the prologue to the 
first performance of the king's servants, after they had 
been burnt out of their theatre, and this is followed by 
many others. In 1673 a prologue to the University of 
Oxford, spoken when the Silent Womajt was acted, is the 
first of many of the same kind. It has been mentioned 
that Drydcn speaks slightingly of these University prol- 
ogues, but they are among Lis best pieces of the class, and 
are for the most part entirely free from the ribaldry with 
whieh he was but too often wont to alloy them. In these 
years pieces intended to accompany Carlell's Arviragus 
and Philiela, Etherege's Man of llodt, Charles Davenant's 
Circt, Lee's Mithridaltn, Shadwell's True Widow, Lee's 
Caaar Borgia, Tate's Loyal General, and not a few others 
occur. A specimen of the style in which Dryden excelled 
so remarkably, and which is in itself so utterly dead, may 
fairly be given here, and nothing can be better for tha 
purpose than the most famous prologue to the University 
of Oxford. This is the prologue in which the poet at 
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once dUplays his exqaisito capacity for flattery, Iub ooid- 
maud over versification, and his singular antipathy to bis 
own Alma Mater; an antipathy which, it may be pointed 
ont, is confirmed by the fact of his seeking his master's 
degree rather at Lambeth than at Cambridge. "Whether 
any solution to the enigma can be found in Dennis's re- 
mark that the " younger fry " at Cambridge preferred Set- 
tle to their own champion, it would be vain to attempt to 
determine. The following piece, however, may be taken 
as a fair specimen of the more decent prologue of the 
later seventeenth c 



" Thoagh actors cunnoC much of leiruing boast. 
Of all who want it, we ntlroirii it most ; 
We lore the praiaea of a learned pit. 
As we remotely are allied to wit. 
Wti speak our poet's wit, and trade in ore, 
like those who touch npoa the golden shore ; 
Bi>twiit our judges can ilistinction make, 
Diecern how much, and why, our poems take ; 
Mark if the fouls, or men of aease, rejiwce ; 
Whether the applause bo only aound or voice. 
When our fop gallants, or our city folly, 
Clap over-loud, it makos us melancholy ; 
We doubt that icene which doea thdr wondar raJse, 
And, for their ignorance, coolerou their pnuse. 
Judge, then, if we who act, and thej who write. 
Should not be proud of giving you delight 
London likes grossly j but this nicer pit 
Eiamines, fathoms all the depths of wit; 
The ready Snger lays on every blot ; 
Knoirs what should juatly pleuie, and nhat should not 
Nature herself lies open to your view. 
Ton judge, hy her, what draught of her is true. 
Where outlines f abe, and colours seem too fnint, 
Where bunglers daub, and where true poeta paint. 
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Bat b; the mcred geniua of this pisce, 

Bj cTerr Husc, b; eacb domestic grace. 

Be kind to wit, wbich but ende&Tonrg well, 

And, whccc ;^>u judge, prcsumvs not to eiceL 

Our poets hither far adoptioa come, 

An DHtions Bued to be made free of Rome ; 

Not In the Buflragsting tribes lo stand. 

But in jour ulmoet, loat, prorincial band. 

If hii unbilion ma; those hopes pumie, 

Who with religion loves ;our arts and you, 

Oxford to him a dearer name Bhall be, 

Than hii own mother-uniFeraity. 

Tiiebea did his green, unknowing youth engage ; 

He choo«ee Athens in hie riper age." 

Daring this busy period, Dryden'a domestic life had 
boon comparatively uneventful. His eldest son had been 
born either id 1605 or in 1666, it seema not clear which. 
His second eon, John, waa bora a yetir or two later; and 
tlio third, Erasmus Henry, in May, 1669. These three 
Hons were all the children Laxly Elizabeth brought bim. 
The two eldest went, like their father, to Westminster, 
and had their schoolboy troubles there, as letters of Drydcn 
■till extant show. During the whole period, except in his 
brh( visits to friends and patrons in the country, he was 
PKtuhlished in the house in Gerrard Street, which is ideoti- 
Hiid with hia name.' While the children were young, his 
liiennK must have been sufficient, and, for those days, con- 



' A hmiBO in Fetter Lane, now divided into two, bears a plate sta^g 
llwt Drjden lived there. Tiie plate, aa I was informed by tbe prea- 
Hlt iHXiupiers, replacea a stone alab or inaeription which waa destroy- 
ert 111 noine alteraUons not very many years ago. I know of ao ref- 
this house in any book, nor does Mr. J. C. Collins, who 
Hdllfil ni; attcnUon to it. If Dryden ever lived here, it must hava 
V bvtwaiHl bifl residence with Hernngmao and his marriage. 
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Biderable. With bis patrimony included, Malouc has cal- 
culated that for great part, of the time his income muat 
have been fully 700?. a year, equal in purchasing power 
to 2000/. a year in Molonc's time, and probably to nearer 
3000/. now. In June, 1868, the degree of Master of Arts, 
to which, for some reason or other, Dryden had never pro- 
ceeded at Cambridge, was, at the recommendation of the 
ting, conferred upon him by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Two years later, in the eummer of 1670, he was 
made poet laureate and historiographer royal.' Davenant, 
the last holder of the laurcateship, had died two years 
previously, and Howell, the welJ-known author of the £pis- 
tolce Ho-ElianiE, and the late holder of the historiogra- 
phership, four years before. When the two appointments 
were conferred on Dryden, the salary was fixed in the 
patent at 200/. a year, besides the butt of sack which the 
economical James afterwards cnt og, and arrears since 
Davenant's death were to be paid. In the same year, 1670, 
the death of his mother increased his income by the %Ql. 
a year which had been payable to her from the North- 
amptonshire property, From 1G67, or thereabouts, Dry- 
den had been in possession of a valuable partnership with 
the players of the king's house, for whom he contracted to 
write three plays a year in consideration of a share and a 
quarter of the profits. Dryden's part of the contract was 
not performed, it seems ; but the actors declare that, at any 
rate for some years, their part was, and that the poet's 
receipts averaged from 300/. to 400/. a year, besides which 
he bad (sometimes, at any rate) the third night, and (wo 

' The patent, given by Mnlone, ia dated Aug. 18. Mr. W. Noel 
SaJnflburj, of the Record Office, has pointed out to me a preliminary 
wairaut to "our Attoruoy or Solicitor Qenerall" to "prepare k Bill" 
for the purpose dated April 13. 
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may suppose always) the bookseller's fee for the copyright 
of the printed play, which together averaged 100/. a play 
or more. Lastly, at the extreme end of the period most 
probably, but certainly before 1679, the king granted him 
an additional pension of 100/. a year. The importance 
of this pension is more than mcrciy pecuniary, for this is 
the grant, the confirmation of which, after some delay, by 
James, was taken by Macaulay as the w^ea of apostasy. 

The pecuniary prosperity of this time was accompanied 
by a corresponding abundance of the good things which 
generally go with wealth. Dryden was familiar with most 
of the literary nohies and gentlemen of Charles's court, 
and Dorset, Etherege, Mulgrave, Sedley, and Rochester 
were among his special intimates of patrons, whichever 
word may bo preferred. The somewhat questionable boast 
which he made of this familiarity Nemesis was not long 
in punishing, and the instrument which Nemesis chose was 
Bochester himself. It might be said of this famous per- 
son, whom Etherege has hit oS so admirably in his 
Dorimaat, that he was, except in intellect, the worst of all 
the courtiers of the time, bocause ho was one of the most 
radically unamiable. It was truer of him. even than of 
Pope, that he was sure to play some monkey trick or 
other on those who were unfortunate enough to be his in- 
timates. Ue had relations with most of the lit-erary men 
of his time, but those relations almost always ended badly. 
Sometimes he set them at each other like dogs, or procured 
for one some court favour certain to annoy a rival ; some- 
times he satirized them coarsely in his foul-monthed 
poems ; sometimes, as we shall see, he forestalled the 
Chevalier de Eohan in his method of repartee. As early 

■167fi Rochester had disobliged Dryden, though the ei- 
lonnt of the injury has certainly been exaggerated 
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by Malooe, whom most biographers, except Mr. Christie, 
have followed. There is little doubt (though Mr. Christie 
thiolcs otherwise) that one of the chief functiona of the 
poet laureate was to compose masques and such like piecea 
to be acted by the court; indeed, this appears to have 
been the main regular duty of the office at least in the 
BeveDteeuth century. That> Crowne ahould have been 
charged with the composition of Cali»to was, therefore, a 
slight to Dryden. Crowae was not a bad play-wright 
He might perhaps, by a plagiarism from Lamb's criticism 
on Heywood, be called a kind of prose Dryden, and a 
characteristic saying of Dryden's, which has been handed 
down, seems to show that the latter reoognizad the fact. 
But the addition to the charge against Rochester that he 
afterwards interfered to prevent an epilogue, which Dryden 
wrote for Crowne's piece, from being recited, rests upon 
absolutely no authority, and it is not even certain that the 
epilogue referred to was actually written by Dryden. 

In the year 1679, however, Dryden had a much more 
serious taste of Rochester's malevolence. He had recently 
become very intimate with Lord Mnlgrave, who had qnar- 
relled with Rochester. Personal courage was not Roches- 
ter's forte, and he bad shown the white feather when 
challenged by Mulgravc. Shortly afterwards there was 
circulated in manuscript an Essay on Satire, containing 
virulent attacks on the king, on Rochester, and the Duch- 
eaaes of Cleveland and Portsmouth, IInw any one could 
ever have suspected that the poem was Dryden'a it is dif- 
ficult to understand. To begin with, he never at any time 
in his career lent himself aa a hired literary bravo to any 
private person. In the second place, that he should at- 
tack the king, from whom he derived the greatest part of 
his income, was inconceivable. Thirdly, no literary judge 
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could for one moment connect him with the shambling 
doggrel lines which distinguish the Eaay on Satire in its 
original form. A very few couplets have some faint ring 
of Dryden'a verse, but not more tLan is perceivable in the 
work of many other poeta and poetasters of tbe time. 
Lastly, Mulgrave, who, with some bad qualities, was truth- 
ful and fearless enough, expressly absolves Drjden as be- 
ing not only innocent, but ignorant of the whole matter. 
However, Rochester chose to identify him as the author, 
and in letters still extant almost espressly states his belief 
in the fact, and threatens to " leave the repartee to Black 
Will with a cudgel." On the 18th December, as Dryden 
was going home at night, through Rose Alley, Covent 
Garden, he was attacked and beaten by masked men. 
Fifty pounds reward (deposited at what is now called 
Childs' Bank) was offered for the discovery of the offend- 
ers, and afterwards a pardon was promised to tbe actual 
criminals if they would divulge the name of their employ- 
er, but nothing came of it. The intelligent critics of the 
time affected to consider the matter a disgrace to Dryden, 
and few of the Bubacquent attacks on him fail to notice 
it triumphantly. How frequent those attacks soon be- 
came the next chapter will show. 
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Ik tho year 1 680 a remarkable change camo over the char- 
acter of Drydea'a work. Had ho died in this year {and he 
had already reached an age at which many men's work ia 
done) he would not at the present time rank very high even 
among the second class of English poets. In pure poe- 
try he had published nothing of the slightest conaeqaonce 
for fourt-een years, and though there was much admirable 
work in his dramas, they could as wholes only be praised 
by allowance. Of late years, too, he had given up the 
style — rhymed heroic drama — which he had specially 
made his own. He bad been for some time casting about 
for an opportunity of again taking up strictly poetical 
work ; and, as usually happeus with the favourites of fort- 
une, a better opportunity than any he could have elaborated 
for himself was soon presented to him. The epic poem 
which, as ho tolls us, he intended to write would doubtless 
have contained many fine passages and much splendid 
versification ; but it almost certainly would not have been 
the best thing in its kind even in its own language. The 
series of satirical and didactic poems which, in the space 
of less than seven years, he was now to produce, occupies 
the position which the epic would almost to a certainty 
have failed to attain. Not only is there nothing better 
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of their own kind in Englisli, but it ni»y almost bo aMd 
that there is nothing better in any other literary langni^. 
Satire, argamcDt, and exposition may possibly be half- 
sparioDB kinds of poetry — that is a question which need 
not be ai^ued here. But among satirical and didactic 
poems Absalom arid Ackitophel, The Medal, MacJleckTioe, 
Reliffio Laid, TTte Hind and tite Panther, hold the first 
place in company with very few rivals. In a certain kind 
of satire to be defined presently they have do rival at all ; 
and Id a certain kind of argumentative exposition they 
have no rival except in Lucretius. 

It is probable that, until he was far advanced in middle 
life, Dryden had paid but little attention to political and 
religious controversies, though he was well enough versed 
in their terms, and liad a logical and almost scholastic 
mind. I have already endeavoured to show the unliteli- 
nesa of his ever having been a very fervent Roundhead, 
and I do not think that there is much more probability 
of his having been a very fervent Royalist. Hia literary 
work, his few friendships, and the tavern -coffeehouse life 
which took up ao much of the time of the men of that 
day, probably occupied him sufficiently in the days of hia 
earlier manhood. He was loyal enough, no doubt, not 
merely in lip-loyalty, and was perfectly ready to furnish 
an Amhoyna or anything else that was wanted ; but for 
the first eighteen years of Charles the Second's reign, the 
nation at large felt little interest, of the active kind, in po- 
litical qnestions. Dryden almost always reflected the sym- 
pathies of the nation at large. The Popish Plot, however, 
and the dangerous excitement which the misgovemment of 
Charles, on the one hand, and the machinations of Shaftes- 
bury, on the other, produced, found him at an age when 
serious subjects are at any rate, by courtesy, supposed to 
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possess greater attractions than tliey exert in yontb. Tra- 
ditiou has it that he was more or less directly encouraged 
by Charles to write one, if not two, of tho poems which in 
a few months made him the first satirist in Europe. It !3 
possible, for Charles bad a real if not a very lively interest 
in literature, was a sound enoagh critic in his way, and 
had ample shrewdness to perceive the advantage to his 
own cause which he might gain by enlisting Dryden, 
However this may be, Absalom and AehiCop/iel was pnb- 
iished about the middle of November, 1681, a week or bo 
before the grand jury threw out the bill against Shaftes- 
bury on a charge of high trea.aon. At no time before, 
and hardly at any time since, did party-spirit run higher; 
and though the immediate object of the poem was defeat- 
ed by the fidelity of the brisk boys of the city to their 
leader, there is no qnestion that the poem worked power- 
fully among the influences which after the most desperate 
Btmggle, short of open warfare, in which any English sov- 
ereign has ever been engf^od, finally won for Charles the 
victory over tbe Exclusionists, by means at least ostensibly 
constitutional and legitimate. It is, however, with the lit- 
erary rather than with the political aspect of the matt«r 
that we are here concerned. 

The story of Absalom nnd Achitophe! has obvious capao- 
itjes for political adaptation, and it had been more than 
once BO used in the course of tie century, indeed (it would 
appear), in the course of the actual political straggle in 
which Dryden now engaged. Like many other of the 
greatest writers, Dryden was wont to carry oat Moliere's 
principle to the fullest, and to care very little for tecbnicnl 
originality of plan or main idea. The form which his 
poem t^ok was also in many ways su^ested by the pre- 
viuling literary tastes of the day. Both in France and in 
F 4* 8 
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Knglaod the cliaracter or portrnit, a set description of a 
given person in prose or venae, had for some time been 
fashionable. Clarendon in the one coiintiy, Saint Evre- 
mond in the other, had in particalar composed prose por- 
traits which have never been surpassed. Oryden, accord- 
ingly, maile his poem little more than a string of aueh 
portraits, connected together by the very alenderest thread 
of narrative, and interspersed with occasional speeches in 
which the argnincnts of his own side were put in a light 
as favourable, and those of the other in a light as an- 
favourable, as poasibie. lie was always very i 
anything like a regular plot for his poems 
rather sarprising in a practised writer for the sti^. But 
he was probably right in neglecting this point The snb- 
jects with which be dealt were of too vital an interest to 
his readers to allow them to stay and ask the question, 
whether the poems bad a beginning, a middle, and an cod. 
Sharp personal satire and biting political denunciation need- 
ed no such setting as this — a setting which to all appear- 
ance Drydcn was as unable as he was unwilling to ^ve. 
lie could, however, and did, give other things of much 
greater importance. The wonderful command over the 
couplet of which he bad diaplay&l the beginnings in his 
early poems, and which had in twenty years of play-writing 
been exercised and developed till its owner was in as thor- 
ough training as a professional athlete, was the first of 
these. The second was a faculty of satire, properly so 
called, which was entirely novel. The third was a faculty 
of specious argument in verse, which, as has been said, no 
one save Lucretius has ever equalled ; anS which, if it falls 
short of the great Koman's in logical exactitude, hardly 
falls short of it in poetical ornament, and excels it in a 
•ort of triumphant vivacity which hurries the reader along. 
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whether he will or no. All these three gifts are almost in- 
differently exemplified in the seriea of poema oow under 
diecassioD, and each of them may deserve a little consid- 
eration before we proceed to give account of the poems 
themselves. 

The versification of Engliah satire before Dryden had 
been almost without exception harsh and rugged. There 
are whole passages of Marston and of Donne, as well as 
more rarely of Hail, which can only be reoogniaed for versa 
by the rattle of the rhymes and by a diligent scansion with 
the finger. Something the same, allowing for the influence 
of Waller and bis school, may be said of Marvell and even 
of Oldham. Meanwhile, the octosyllabic satire of Cleve- 
land, Butler, and others, though less violently uncouth than 
the decaayllables, was purposely grotesque. There is some 
difference of opinion as to how far the heroic satirists them- 
selves were intentionally rugged. Donne, when he chose, 
could write with perfect aweetneas, and Marston could be 
smooth enough in blank verse. It has been thought that 
some mistaken classical tradition made the early satirists 
adopt their jaw -breaking style, and there may be some- 
thing to bo said for this ; but I think that regard must, 
in fairness, also be had to the very imperfect command of 
the couplet which they possessed. The languid cadence 
of its then ordinary form was unsalted for satire, and the 
satirists had not tbo art of quickening and varying it. 
Hence the only resource was to make it as like prose as 
possible. But Dryden was in no such case ; his native 
gifts and his enormous practice in play-writing had made 
the couplet as natural a vehicle to him for any form of 
discourse as blank verse or as plain prose. The form of 
it, too, which he had moat affected, was specially suited for 
satire. In the first place, this form had, as has already 
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been noted, a remarkably t-aried cadence ; in tbo eecond, 
its strong antitbeses and Binart telling bits lent tbemseWee 
to personal description and attack with consummate ease. 
There are passages of Drjdcn's satires in which every 
couplet has not only the force but the actual sound of a 
slap in the face. The rapidity of movement from one 
couplet to the other is another remarkable characteristic 
Even Pope, niHSter as he was of verse, often fell into the 
fault of isolating his couplets too much, as if be expected 
applause between each, and wished to give time for it. 
Dryden's verse, on the other hand, strides along with a 
careless Olympian motion, as if the writer were looking 
at his victims rather with a kind of good-humoured scorn 
than with any elaborate triumph. 

This last I'emark leads us naturally to the second head, 
the peculiar character of Dryden's satire itself, lu this re- 
spect it is at least as much distinguished from its prede- 
cessors as in the former. There had been a continuous 
tradition among satirists that they must affect immenee 
moral indignation at the evils they attacked. Juvenal and 
still more Persius are probably responsible for this; and 
even Dryden's example did not put an end to the practice, 
for in the next century it is fonnd in persons upon whom 
it sits with singular awkwardness — such as CburcbiU and 
IJoyd. Now, this moral indignation, apt to be rather tire- 
some when the subject is parely ethical — Maraton is a glar- 
ing example of this — becomes quite intolerable when the 
subject is political. It neyc x does for the political satir ist 
to lose his tempe r, and to rave and rant and denounce with 
if an inspired prophet. lyDryden, and perhaps Dry| 
ie,fliaa observed this ruTeJ As I have just observed) 
Iter towards his subjects is that of a cool and not 
ill-humoured scorn. They are great scoundrels certainly, 
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but they are probably even more contemptible than they 
are vicious. The well-known line — 

" Thej got a villolD, and we lost a, foul," 

expresses this attitude admirably, and the attitude in its 
turn explains the frantic rage which Drydou's satire pro- 
duced in his opponents. There is yet another peculiarity 
of this satire in which it stands almost alone. Most satir- 
ists are usually prone to theg rror of attacking cither 
t ypes, or else individuals too definitely marked as individ- 
uals. The first is the fault of Regnier and all the minor 
French satirists ; the second is the fault of Pope. In the 
first case the point and zest of the thing are apt to be lost, 
and the satire becomes a declamation against vice and fol- 
ly in the abstract ; in the second case a suspicion of per- w' 
sonal pioM comes in, and it is felt that the requirement of 
art, tlie disengagement of the general law from the individ- 
ual instance, is not sufficiently attended to. Regnier per- 
haps only in Macette, Pope perhaps only in Atticus, escape 
this Scylla and this Charybdis ; but Dryden rarely or nev- 
I er falls into either's CTasp. ^is figures are always at once 
' types and individualsj Zimri is at once Buckingham and 
the idle grand seigneur who plays at politics and at learn- 
ing ; Achitophel at once Shaftesbury and the abstract in- 
triguer; Shimei at once Bethel and the sectarian politician 
of all days. It is to be noticed, also, that in drawing these 
satirical portraits the poet has exercised a singular judgment 
in selecting his traits. If Absalom and Achitophel be com- 
pared with the replies it called forth, this is especially no- 
ticeable. Shadwell, for instance, in the almost incredibly 
scurrilons libel which he put forth in answer to the Medal, 
accuses Dryden of certain definite misdoings and missay- 
ings, moat of which are unbelievable, while others are in- 
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conclnaivc. Drydeu, on the otLer hand, in the character 
of Og, coiifiues himself in the adioitest way to generalities. 
These generalities are not only much more efEective, but 
also much more difficult of disproval. Wheo, to recur to 
the already quoted and typical line attacking the unlucky 
Johnson, Drjden saja — 

'' Tbej gat a villain., *nd we lost & fool," 

it is obviously nseless for the person assailed to sit down 
and write a rejoinder tending to prove that he ia neither 
one nor the other. lie might clear himself from the 
charge of villainy, but only at the inevitable cost of estab- 
lishing that of folly. But when Shadwell, in unquotable 
verses, says to Dryden, on this or that day you did such 
and snch a discreditable thing, the reply is obvious. In 
the first place the cbai^ can bo disproved ; in the second 
it can be disdained. When Dryden himself makes ancb 
charges, it is always in a casual and allusive way, as if 
there were no general dissent as to the truth of his alle- 
gation, while he takes care to be specially happy in bis 
language. The disgraceful 
the famous if irreverent 
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justify themselves by their form if not by their matter. 
It has also to be noted that Drydon's facts are rarely dis- 
putable. The famous passage in which Settle and Shad- 
well are yoked in a sentence of discriminating damnation 
is an admirable example of this. It is absolutely true that 
Settle had a certain faculty of writing, though the matter 
of his verso was worthless; and it is absolutely true that 
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ShadweU wrote worse, and was in Bome respects a duller 
man, than any person of equal talents placed among Eng- 
lish men of letters. There could not possibly be a more 
complete justification of Ma-cjlecknoe than the victim's 
complaint that "he had been represented as an Irish- 
man, thoagh Dryden knew perfectly well that he had 
only once been in Ireland, and that was hnt for a few 
hours." 

Lastly has to he noticed Dryden'a singular faculty of 
vereearguflifijit. He was, of course, by no means the first 
didactic poet of talent in England. Sir John Daviea la 
usually mentioned specially as his forerunner, and there 
were others who would deserve notice in a critical history 
of English poetry. But Dryden's didactic poems are quite 
unlike anything which came before them, and have never 

jn approached by anything that Las come after them. 
Doubtless they prove nothing ; indeed, the chief of them, 
The Hind and the Panther, is so entirely desnltory that it 
coold not prove anything ; but at the same time they have 
a remarkable air of proving something. Dr}'den haJ, in 
reality, a considerable touch of the scholastic in his mind. 
He delights at all times in the formulas of the schools, 
and his various literary criticisms are frequently very fair 
specimens of deductive reasoning. The bent of his mind, 
moreover, was of that peculiar kind which delights in ar- 
guing a point. Something of this may be traced in the 
singular variety, not to say inconsistency, even of his liter- 
ary judgments. He sees, for the time being, only the point 
which he has set himself to prove, and is quite careless of 
the fact that he has proved something very different yes- 
terday, and is very likely to prove something different still 
to-morrow. But for the purposes of didactic poetry he 
Lad special equipments Dnconsccted with his merely logi- 
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csl power. He was at all times Bingiilarly happy and fer- 
tile in tbe art of illitstratioD, and of concealing the weak- 
ness of an argumeut in the most convincing way, by a 
happy simile or jest. lie steered clear of the rock on 
which Lucretius hiis more tlian ODce gone nigh to split — 
the repetition of dry formulas and professional terms. In 
the Hind and Panther, indeed, the argument is, in great 
part, composed of tijirrative and satirical portraiture. The 
Fable of the Pigeons, the Character of the Buzzard, and a 
dozen more such things, certainly prore as litde as the 
most determined enemy of the belha letlrei could wish. 
But Bdigio Laid, whiyh is our heat English didactic 
poem, is not open to this chaige, and is really a very 
good piece of argument. Weaknesses here and there are, 
of course, adroitly patched over with ornament, but still 
the whole possesses a very fair capacity of holding water. 
Here, too, tlie peculiar character of Dryden's poetic style 
served him well. lie speahs with surely affected depre- 
ciation of the style of the Religio as "unpolished and 
ragged." In reality, it is a model of the plainer sort of 
verse, and nearer to bis own admirable prose than anything 
else that can be cited. 

One thing more, and a thing of the greatest importance, 
has to be said abont Dryden's satirical poems. There 
never, perhaps, was a satirist who less abased his power for 
personal ends. He only attacked Settle and Shadwell af- 
ter both had assailed him in the most virulent and unpro- 
voked fashion. Many of the minor assailants whom, as 
we shall see, Ahaalom and Aekilopkel raised up against 
liim, he did not so ranch as notice. On the other hand, 
hind of personal grudge can be traced in many of his 
most famous passages. The character of Zimri was not 
only perfectly true and just, but was also a fair literary 
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tit-for-tat in return for the Jiekearsal ; nor did Bucking- 
ham'a foolish rejoinder provoke the poet to say another 
word. Last of all, iiL so part of his aatires is there the 
slightest reflection on Roeheater, not withstanding the dis- 
graeeful conduct of which he had been goilty, Rochester 
was dead, leaving no heirs and very few friends, so that at 
any time during the twenty years which Dryden survived 
him satirica! allusion would have been safe and easy. But 
Dryden was far too manly to war with the dead, and far 
too manly even to indulge, as his great foUower did, in 
vicious flings at the living. 

Absalom and Ackitophel is perhaps, with the exception 
of the St. Cecilia ode, the best known of all Dryden'a 
poems to modern readers, and there is no need to give any 
very lengthy account of it, or of the extraordinary skill 
with which Monmouth is treated. The sketch, even now 
about the best existing in prose or verse, of the Popish 
Plot, the chai'acter and speeches of Achitophcl, the nnap- 
proached portrait of Zimri, and the final harangue of 
David, have for generations found their places in every 
book of elegant extracts, either for general or school use. 
Bat perhaps the most characteristic passage of the whole, 
as indicating the kind of satire which Dryden now intro- 
duced for the first time, is the passage descriptive of 
Shimei — Slingsby Bethel — the Republican sheriff of the 
city: 

" Eat he, though bad, ib followed by a worse, 

The wretch, who heaveii'B aoainted dared to ourae; 

Shimei — Rboae youth did early promise bring 

Of zeal to God, and hatred to hia King — 

Did wUelj from expeosiva aina refrain, 

And never broke the Sabbntb but for gain : 

Nor ever nos he known an oath (a vent, 

Or curae, unlcas against the gaTernnietit. 
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Thus heaping wealth, fay the mo^t readj waj 

Among the Jen's, which was to cheat and pniy ; 

The City, to reward hia pious hate 

Against hia maater, chose him magistrate. 

His hand a Tare of justice did uphold. 

His Deck was loaded with a ehain ot gold. 

During hia oflice treason wu no crime, 

The 80119 of Belial had a glorioua time : 

For Shimei, though not prodigal of pelf, 

Yet loved hia wicked neighbour as himself. 

When two or three were gathered U declaim 

Against the monarch of Jerusalem, 

Shimei was always in the midst of them : 

And, if they curaed the King when he was bj, 

Would rather curse tbao break good company. 

If any durst his factious friends acuuae. 

He packed a jury of dissenting Jews, 

Whose fellow-feeling in the godly cause 

Would free the sufferiog saint from human Uwb: 

For laws are only made to punish those 

Who serve the Kmg, and to protect bis foes. 

If any leisure time he had from power, 

Because 'tis sin to miaemploy an hour. 

Ilia business was, by writing to persuade. 

That kings were useless, and a clog to trade: 

And that his noble style he might reGne, 

So Rechabitc more shunned the fumes of wine. 

Chaste were his cellars, and his shrieval board 

The groaaness of a city feaat abhorred; 

Hia cooks vith long disuse their trade forgot; 

Cool was his kitchen, though bis brains were hot. 

Such frugal virtue tnalicc may accuse, 

But sure 'twas necessary to Ihe Jews : 

For towns, once burnt, such magiatrates require, 

As dare not tompt God's providence by Sre. 

With spiritual food he fed his servants well. 

Bat free from fleah, that made the Jews rebel : 

And Muses' laws he held in more account, 

For forty days of fasting in the mount." 
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There had been nothing in tlie least like tliis before. 
The prodigality of ifynv. the sting in the tail of every 
couplet, the inganuity by which the odious charges are 
made agsinst the victim in the very words alraost of the 
phrasea which his party were accnstomed to employ, and 
above all the polish of the language and the verse, and the 
tone of half -condescending banter, were things of which 
that time had no experience. The satire was aa bitter as 
Butler's, but less grotesque and less laboured. 

It was not likely that at a time when pamphlet- writing 
was the chief employment -of professional authors, and 
when the public mind was in the hottest state of excite- 
ment, sue!) an onslaught as Absalom and Aekilopkd should 
remain unanswered. In three weeks from its appearance 
a parody, entitled Towser the Second, attacking Dryden, 
was published, the author of which is s^d to have been 
Henry Care. A few days later Buckingham proved, 
with tolerable convincingness, how small had been his 
own share in the Rehearsal, by putting forth some Po- 
etical Reflections of the dreariest kind. Him followed an 
anonymous Nonoonformiat with A WIdp for the Fool's 
Back, a performance which exposed his own back to a 
much more serious flagellation in the preface to the 
Medal. Next came Samuel Pordage's Azaria and Hushai. 
This work of " Lame Mephibosheth, the wizard's son," is 
weak enough in other respects, but shows that Dryden had 
already taught several of his enemies how to write. Last- 
ly, Settle published Absalom Senior, perhaps the worst of 
all the replies, though containing evidences of its author's 
faculty for " rhyming and rattling." Of these and of sub- 
sequent replies Scott has given ample selections, ample, 
that is to aay, for the general reader, But the student of 
Dryden can hardly appreciate his author fully, or estimate 
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tbo debt which the English language owes to him, nnless 
he luui ruad at Ia§t Eome of them in full. 

The popularity of Absalom and Aehitophel was immense, 
and its nale rapid; bnt the main object, the oTerthrowing 
of tibafteetiary, tvafl not accomplished, and a certain tri- 
uinpli was even gained for that turbulent leader by the fail- 
ure of the proMcution against him. This failure waa cele- 
brated by the striking of a medal with the legend Laeta- 
muT. Thereupon Dryilen wrote the Medal. A veiy 
pruciHC but probably apocryphal story is told by Spence 
of its origin. Charles, he says, was walking with Dryden 
in the Mai), and said to him, " If I were a poet, and I think 
I HID poor enough to be one, I would write a poem on such 
a subject in such a manner," giving him at the same time 
hints for the Medal, which, when finished, was rewarded 
with a hundred broad pieces. The last part of the story is 
not very credible, for the king was not extravagant towards 
literature. The first is unlikely, because he was, in the first 
place, too mncb of a. gentleman to reproach a man to whom 
he was speaking wiih the poverty of his profession; and, 
in the second, too shrewd not to see that he laid himself 
open to a damaging repartee. However, the story Is not 
impossible, and that is all that can be said of it. The 
Medal came out in March, 1 682. It is a mnch shorter and 
a much graver poem than Absalom and Aehitophel, extend- 
ing to little more than 300 lines, and containing none of 
the pieturostiuo personalities which had adorned its pred- 
voessor. Part of it is a bitter invective against Shaftes- 
bury, part an argument as to tite unfitness of republicau 
institutions for England, and the rest an "Address to the 
Whigs," as the prose preface is almost exclusively. The 
language of the poem is nervous, its versification less live- 
ly than thai of Absalom and Achitophfl, but not less care- 
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ful. It is noticeable, too, tbat the Medal contains o. line 
of fourteen syllables, 

" Thou le&p'st o'er all eternal trutba in liiy Pindaric wnj." 

The Alexandrine was already a favourite device of Dryden'a, 
bot Le has seldom elsewhere tried the seven-foot verse aa a. 
variation. Strange to say, it is far from inharmonious in 
its piace, and has a certain coanexjon with the sense, though 
the example certainly cannot be recommended for univer- 
sal imitation. I eannot remember any instance in another 
poet of such a licence except the well-known three in the 
Revolt of Islam, which may be thought to be covered by 
Shelley's prefatory apology. 

The direct challenge to the Whigs which the preface 
contained was not likely to go unanswered ; and, indeed, 
Dryden had described in it with esact irony the character 
of the replies he received. Pordt^e returned to the charge 
with the Medal Reversed ; the admirers of Somers hope 
that ho did not write Dryd&n's Satire to his Muse; and 
there were many others. But one of them, the Medal of 
John Bayee, is of considerably greater importance. It waa 
written by Thomas Shadwell, and is perhaps the most scur- 
rilous piece of ribaldry which has ever got itself quoted in 
English literature. The author gives a life of Dryden, ac- 
cusing him pell-mell of all sorts of disgraceful conduct and 
unfortunate experiences. Hifl adulation of Oliver, his puri- 
tanic relations, his misfortunes at Cambridge, his marriag?, 
his intrigues with Mrs. Reeve, ifec, &c, are all raked up or 
invented for the purpose of throwing obloquy on him. 
The attack passed all bounds of decency, especially as it 
had not been provoked by any personality towards Shad- 
well, and for once Dryden resolved to make an example of 
his assailant. 
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Thomas Shadwell was a Norfolk man, and about ten 
years Urydcn's junior. Ever since the year 1668 he had 
been writiug plays (chiefly cometlics) and hanging ahoat 
town, and Dryden and he had been in a manner fnenda. 
They had joined Crowne in the task of writing down the 
Empress of Morocco, and it does not appear that Dryden 
had ever given Shadwell any direct cause of offence. Shad- 
well, however, who was exceedingly arrogant, and appar- 
ently jealous of Dryden's acknowledged position as leader 
of the English drama, took more than one occasion of sneer- 
ing at Dryden, and especially at liis critical prefaces. Not 
long before the actual declaration of war Shadwell had re- 
ceived a prologue from Dryden, and the outbreak itself was 
due to purely political causes, though no doubt Shadwell, 
who was a sincere Whig and Protestant, was very glad to 
pour out his pent-up literary jealousy at the same time. 
The personality of his attack on Dryden was, however, in 
the last degree nnwiae; for the house in which he lived 
was of glass almost all over. His manners are admitted 
to have been coarse and brutal, his conversation unclean, 
his appearance uninviting; nor was bis literary personal- 
ity safer from attack. He bad taken Ben Jonson for his 
model, and any reader of bis comedies must admit that he 
bad a happy knack of detecting or imagining the oddities 
which, after Ben's example, be called " humours." The 
Sullen. Lovers is in this way a much more genuinely amus- 
ing play than any of Dryden's, and the Squire of Alsaiia, 
Bury Fair, Epsom, Wells, the Virtuoso, ifec, are comedies 
of manners by no means unimportant for the social history 
of the time. But whether it was owing to baste, as Roch- 
ester pretended, or, as Dryden would have it, to certain in- 
tellectual incapacities, there can be no doubt that nobody 
ever made less use of his faculties than Shadwell. His 
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work is always disgraceful as writing; he seems to have 
been totally destitute of any critical faculty, aud he mixes 
up what is really funny with the duiJest aud most weari- 
some folly and ribaldry, lie was thus given over entirely 
into Dryden's bands, aod the unmatched satire of Mac- 
Fiecknoe was the result. 

Flecknoe, whom but for this work no one would ever 
have inquired about, was, and had been for some time, a 
Btock-subjcct for allusive satire. Uc was an Irish priest 
who had died not long before, after writing a little good 
verse and a great deal of bad. He bad paid compliments 
to rtryden, and there is no reason to suppose that Dryden 
had any enmity towards hitn ; his part, indeed, is simply 
representative, and the satire is reserved for Shadwell. 
Well as they are known, the first twenty or thirty lines 
of the poem must be quoted once more, for illustration 
of Dryden's satirical faculty is hardly possible without 
them : 

"All humnn thines are siibgect to decay. 
And, wbcn fate summons, monsrchs must obey. 
This Flecknoe found, irho, like Augustus, young 
Was called to empire, and had governed long; 
In prosB and verse was owned without dispute, 
Through all the realms of Xooseuse, absolute. 
This aged print'c, now flourishing in peaoc. 
And blessed with issue of a large iocrcase, 
Worn out with busineBH, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state ; 
And, pondenDg which of all his sons wm Gt 
To reign, and wage immortal var with wit, 
Cried — ' Tis reBolred 1 for nature pleads, tliat he 
Should only rule, wlio most resembles me. 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
nature in duiness from his tender yetire ; 
Shadwell alone, uf all coy suns, is lie 



Who Rlanila conSnned in full stupiditr. 

Tiie rot to nome faint meaning nmke pretence, 

But Sbadwell never deviatea into acnee. 

Somo beams of wit on otiier aoaia may fail, 

Strike tbrough and make a lucid interval ; 

But Shadwell'B genuine nigiit admits no raj, 

HU lieing fogs previtil upon the da;. 

Bmldcfl, IiIb gwd]; fabriu SJU the eye. 

And Bcems declined for IhouglitieRa majesty; 

TlioiigbtleM 08 monaTCh oaks, that shade the plun, 

And.BpreBilIn aoleuin state, aupicely reigo.'" 

MaeFlteknot was published in October, 1682, but Dry- 
(loti liiiil not dono with Sliadwell. A month later came 
out thu socond part of Absalom and Achitophtl, in which 
NAhuni Tato took up tho story. Tate copied the versifi- 
CBtlon of bin maator with a good de^ of success, though, 
u It In known that Drydon gave strokes almost all throngh 
tlio [lOVin, it is diflicult cxactJy to apportion the other lau- 
Krittti'« part. But the second part of Absalom and Aehit- 
ophel would asRtirodly never be opened were it not for b 
lonu paiuuif^ of about 200 lines, which is entirely Dry- 
don'n, and which contains some of his very best work. 
Unluckily it contains also somo of bis greatest licences of 
oxprewion, to which ho was probably provoked by the aa- 
paridlulttd Ungungo which, as has been said, Sbadwell and 
othors had used to him. The 200 lines which he gave 
Tate are ono string of characters, each more savage and 
more masterly than the last. Fei^nson, Forbes, and John- 
aon ar» siiceussivoly branded ; Pordage has his ten syllables 
of iminortAliting contempt; and then come the famous 
oharaclora of Doeg (Settle) and Og (Shadwell)— 

" Two fools that crutch their f«;ble sense on VBisa, 
Who bj mj muse to all auoceeding tiroes 
Shall live, in spile of their otrn doggrcl rhymes." 
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The coarseness of speech before alluded to makes it im- 
possible to quote these characters as a whole, but a cento 
ia fortunately possible with little loss of vigour. 

" DoeR, (hough without knowing how or why, 
Mado still a tilunderiiig kind of mi^lod; ; 
Spurred boldly on, and dashed through thick and thin, 
Through sense and nooaense, Qeier out uor in ; 
Free from all meaning, whether good or bad, 
And, in one word, heroicallj mad, 
He was too wann on picking-vork to dtrell. 
But fagoted his notions as they fell, 
And, if they rhymed and r&ttled, all was nelL 
Railing in other men may be a cnme. 
But ought to pass for mere instinct in him ; 
Instinet he follovs, and no farther kuowa, 
For, to write verse with him ia to Irangprtae ; 
'Twerc pity treason at his door to lay. 
Who makes heavaCa gate a lock to ilt oan key; 
Let him rail on, let bis invective muse 
Have four-and-twenCy letters to abuse. 
Which, if he jumblea to one line of sense. 
Indict him of a capital offence. 
In Gre-works give bim leave to vent hia spite, 
Those are the only serpents he can write ; 
The height of his ambition is, we know, 
But to be master of a puppet-show ; 
On that one stage hia works may yet appear, 
And a month's harvest keep him all the year. 

"Now atop your noses, readers, all and some. 
For here's a tun of midnight work to come, 
Og from a treason-tavern rolling home. 
Hound as a globe, and liquored every ubink. 
Goodly and great he sails behind Ms link , 
With al! this bulk there's nothing lost in Og, 
For every inch, that is not fool, is rogue. 
The midwife laid her band on his thick sknll. 
With this prophetic blessing — fie thou dull I 
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Driok, Bwc&r, and roar ; forbear no lewd delight 

Fit for thy hulk, do luijthiiig but write. 

Thou art of lasting make, Uke thou^tlesa men, 

A atroDg naCiiitr — but for the pen : 

Eat opium, nuDglc arsenic in tbj drink, 

Btill thou majeat Ijtc, avoidiag p«n aod ink. 

I sec, I Hcc, 'tis counBel giTen In rain, 

For treaeoD, botched in rhjnie, will be Ihj bane ; 

Bbyme is tlie rock on which thou art ta wrack, 

'Tie fatal to th; fame and to tbj neck. 

Whj Bhould thj metre good King Daiicl blast? 

A [isatm of his will Burel; be thy last 

A double noose thou on Ibj neck dost pull 

For writing trcaaon, and for wri^g dull ; 

To die for faction is a common evil. 

But (o be hanged for nonaense is the devil. 

Hadst thou Che glories of thy king eipreet. 

Thy praises had been satire at the best; 

But thou in clumay verae, unlickt, unpointed. 

Hast shamefully defied the Lord's anointed: 

I will not rake the dangbitl of thy crimes, 

For who would read thy life that roads thy thymes f 

But of King David's foes, be this the doom. 

May all be like the young man Absalom ; 

And for my foes may thia their blesBing be, 

To talk like Doeg, and to write like thee." 

No one, I think, can fail to recognise here the qnalitdea 
whicL have already been s-et forth as specially distinguish- 
ing Dryden's satire, the fund of truth at the botta ift^f it, 
the skilful adjustment of the satire so as ''" Tialffi fflll'*° "^ 
the merits which are allowed, the raagnificcnt force and 
variety of the verse, and the constant maintenance of & 
kind of aiipRrior fp p, ^P7ppf. never degenerating into mere ' 
railing, or losing its superiority in petty spite. The laBt 
four verses in especial might almost be litken as a m 
of satirical verse. 
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These verses were the Inat that Dryden wrote in the 
directly satirical way. His four great poems — the two 
parts of Absalom and Ackitophel, the Medal, and Mac- 
Flecknoe, had been produced in rather more than a year, 
and, high as was Lis literary position before, had esalted 
him infinitely higher. From this time forward there conld 
be no doubt at all of his position, with no second at any 
moderate distance, at the head of living English men of 
lettera. He was now to earn a new title to this position. 
Almost simultaneoasly with the second part of Abimlom 
and Achiiopkel appeared Relii/io Laid. 

Scott has described Religio Laid as one of the most 
admirable poems in the language, which in some respects 
it undoubtedly is ; but it is also one of the most singalar. 
That a man who had never previously displayed any par- 
ticular interest in theological questions, and who had reach- 
ed the age of fifty -one, with a reputation derived, until 
quite recently, in the main from the composition of loose 
plays, should appear before his public of pleasure-seekers 
with a serioua argument in verse on the credibility of the 
Christian religion, and the merits of the Anglican form 
of doctrine and church government, would nowadays be 
something more than' a nine days' wonder. In Dryden's 
time it was somewhat less surprising. The spirit of theo- 
logical controversy was bred in the bone of the seventeenth 
century. It will always remain an instance of the subor- 
dination in Macaulay of the judicial to the advocating fac- 
ulty, that he who knew the time so well should have ad- 
duced the looseness of Dryden'a plays as an ailment 
t^i;ainBt the sincerity of his conversion. It is quite certain 
that James the Second was both a man of loose life and 
of thoroughly sincere religious belief; it is by no means 
certain that his stil! more profligate brother's unbelief was 
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rot a mere assumption, sod generally it may be noted that 
the biographies of tlie time never eeem to infer any con- 
nexion between irregularity of life and unsoundness of re- 
ligious faith. I have already shown some cause for dis- 
believing the stories, or rather the assertions, of Dryden's 
profligncj', thongh even these would not be conclusive 
against his sincerity ; but I believe that it would be diffi- 
cult to trace any very active concern in him for things 
religious before the Popish Plot. Various circumstances 
already noticed may then have turned his mind to the sub- 
ject, and that active and vigorous mind when it once at- 
tacked a subject rarely deserted it. Consistency was in no 
matter Dryden'a great chai'acteristic, and the arguments of 
Religio Laid are not more inconsistent with the arguments 
of The Hind and the Fanlher than the handling of the 
question of rhymed plays in the Hisai/ of Dramatic Poesy 
is with the arguments against them in the prefaces and 
dissertations sobacquent to Aurengzebe. 

It has sometimes been sought to give Religio Laid a 
political as well as a religious sense, and to connect it in 
this way with the series of political satires, with the Dukt 
of Guise, and with the subsequent Hind and Panther. The 
connexion, however, seems to me to be faint. The strug- 
gles of the Popish Plot had led to the contests on the Ex- 
clusion Bill on the one hand, and they had reopened the 
controversial qnestion between the Churches of England 
and Rome on the other. They had thus in different ways 
given rise to Absalom and Achitophel and to Religio Laid, 
but the two poems have no community but a community 
of origin. Indeed, the suspicion of any political design 
in Religio Laid is not only groundless but contradictory. 
The views of James on the snbject were known to every 
one, and those of Charles himself are not likelv to hare 
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been wholly hidden from nn assidnous follower of the court, 
and a friend of the king's greatest intimates, like Dryden. 
Still less is it necessary to take account of the absurd BUg- 
gestion that Dryden wrote the poem as a stepping-stone to 
orders and to ecclesiastical preferment. He has definitely 
denied that he bad at any time thoughts of entering tbe 
church, and eucb thoughts are certainly not likely to hare 
occurred to him at the age of fifty. The poem, therefore, 
as it seems to me, must be regarded as a genuine produc- 
tion, expressing the author's first thoughts on a subject 
which had just presented itself to him as interesting and 
important. Such first thoughts in a mind like Dryden's, 
which was by no means a revolutionary uiind, and which 
was disposed to accept the church as part and parcel of 
the Tory systena of principles, were pretty certain to take 
the form of an apologetic harmonizing of difficultiea and 
doubts. The author must hare been familiar with the 
usual objections of the persons vaguely called Hobbists, 
and with the counter-objections of the Romanists. He 
takes them both, and he makes the best of them. 

In its form and arrangement Beligio Laid certainly de- 
Berves the praise which critics have given it. Dryden's 
overtures are very generally among the happiest parta of 
his poems, and the opening ten or twelve lines of this 
poem are among his very best. The bold enjambemeat of 
the first two couplets, with the striking novelty of cadence 
given by the sharply cut emsttra of the third line, is one 
of his best metrical effects, and the actual picture of the 
cloudy night-sky and the wandering traveller matches the 
technical beauty of the verse. The rest of the poem is 
studiously bare of ornament, and almost exclusively argu- 
mentative. There is and could be nothing specially novel 
or extraordinarily forcible in the arguments ; but they aru 
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pot with tbat ease and apparent cogency which have been 
already remarked apon as eb^tracterizing all Dr^dea's di- 
dactic work. The poem is not without touches of humoar, 
and winds np with a characteristic but not ill-humoured 
fling at the unhappy Shadwell. 

Drydea'a next productions of importance were two odes 
of the so-called Pindaric kind. The example of Cowley 
bad made this style very popular ; but Drydcn himself had 
not practised it. The years 1685-6 gave him occasion to 
do so. His Thrmodia Auguatalis, or funeral poem on 
Charles the Second, may be taken as the chief official pro- 
duction of his laureateship. The difficnlties of such per- 
formances are well known, and the reproaches brought 
against their faults are pretty well stereotyped. TTtrtno- 
dia Augustalis is not exempt from the faults of its kind; 
bnt it has merits which for that kind are decidedly tinn- 
snaL The stanza which so adroitly at once praises and 
aatirizea Charles's patronage of literary rneu is perhaps the 
best, and certainly the best known ; but the termination 
is also fine. Of very difEerent merit, however, is the Ode 
to the Memory of Mr». Anne KUiegrea, This elegy is 
among the best of many noble funeral poems which Dry- 
den wrote. The few lines on the Marquis of Winchester, 
the incomparable address to Oldham — " Farewell, too little 
and too lately known " — and at a later date the translated 
epitaph on Claverhouse, are all remarkable ; but the Eil- 
legrew elegy is of far greater importance. It is curious 
that in these days of selections no one has attempted a 
collection of the best regular and irregular odes in English. 
There are not many of them, hut a smull anthology could 
be made, reaching from Milton to Mr. Swinburne, which 
would contain some remarkable poetry. Among these 
the ode to Anne Killcgrew would assuredly hold a high 
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place. Johnson prononnced it the noblest in the language, 
and in his time it certainly nss, udIgsh Lycidas be called 
an ode. Since its time there has been Wordsworth's great 
immortality ode, and certain beautiful but fragmentary 
pieces of Shelley which might be so classed ; but till our 
own days nothing else which can match this. The first 
stanza may be pronounced absoiately faultless, and inca- 
pable of improvement. As a piece of concerted music in 
verse it has not a superior, and Warton's depreciation of it 
is a curious instance of the luck of catholic taste which 
has so often marred English criticism of poetry ; 

" Tbou jouDgest virgio-daughtec of tbe skies, 

Mado in tbe luat promotion of the blessed ; 
Wlioae palma, new plucked from Paradiae, 
In spreading branches more BobUmel; rise, 

Kich with immortal giccn above the rest : 
Whether, adopted to some neigh bonriitg star, 
Thoa lolleat above ua, in. thy wandering race, 

Or, in processioD (iicd and regular, 

Uoveat with the heaven's ma jestio pace ; 

Or, called lo more superior bliss, 
Thou trcadcat with seraphims the vast abyss : 
Wliateyer happy r^on is thy place, 
Cease thy celestial aong a little apace ; 
Thoa wilt have time enough for hymns divine, 

Snoe Heaveti's etenml year is thine. 
Hear, then, a mortal Muse thy praise rehearse, 

In no ignoble verse; 
But such as thy own voice did practiao here, 
When thy first fruits of Poesy were given, 
To make thyactf a welcome inlnate there ; 

While yet a yonog probationer. 
And candidate of heaven." 

These smaller pieces were followed at some interval by 
the remarkable poem which is Dryden's chief work, if 
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bulk and originality of plan are taken into consideration. 
There is a tradition as to the place of composition of The 
Hind and the Panlker, wLich in many respects deserves 
to be true, though there is apparently no direct testimo- 
ny to its truth. It is said to have been written at Rosh- 
toQ not far from £ettering, in the poet's native county. 
Rushton had been (though it had pasaed from them at 
this time) the seat of the Tresbama, one of the staunchest 
families to the old faith which Dryden had just embraced. 
They had held another seat in NorthamptODahire — Lyve- 
den, within a few miles of Aldwinkle and of all the scenes 
of the poet's youth ; and both at Ly^eden and Rushton, 
architectural evidences of their devotion to the cause sur- 
vive in the shape of buildings covered with symbolical 
carvings. The neighbourhood of Rushton, too, is singu- 
larly consonant to the scenery of the poem. It lay just 
on the southern fringe of the great forest of Rocking- 
ham, and the neighbourhood is still wonderfully timbered, 
though most of the actual wood owes its existence to the 
planting energy of Duke John of Montagu, half a. century 
after Dryden's time. It would certainly not have been 
easy to conceive a better place for the conception and ex- 
ecution of this sylvan poem ; but, as a matter of fact, it 
seems impossible to obtain any definite evidence of tiie 
connexion between the two. 

The Hind and the Panther is in plan a sort of combina- 
tion of Absalom and Achitophel, and of Reliff'to Laid, but 
its three parts are by no means homogeneous. The first 
part, which is perhaps, on the whole, the best, contains the 
well-known apportionment of the characters of different 
beasts to the different churches and sects ; the second con- 
tains the major part of the controversy between the Hind 
and the Panther; the third, which is as long as the other 
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two pnt together, continues tliis controversy, but before 
very long diverges into allegorical and personal satire. 
The story of the Swallows, which the Panther tells, is one 
of the liveliest of all Dryden's pieces of narration, and it 
is not easy to give the palm between it and the Hind's 
retort, the famoua fable of the Doves, in which Burnet is 
caricatured with hardly less vigour and not much less truth 
than Buckingham and Shadwell in the satires proper. 
This told, the poem ends abruptly. 

The Hind and the Panther was certain to provoke con- 
troversy, especially from the circnin stances, presently to 
be discussed, under which it was written. Drydeti had 
two points especially vulnerable, the one being personal, 
the other literary. It was inevitable that his argument in 
Bdigio Laid should be contrasted with his argument in 
The Hind and the Panther. It was inevitable, on the 
other hand, that the singularities of construction in the 
latter poem should meet with animadversion. No de- 
fender of The Hind and the Panther, indeed, baa ever at- 
tempted to defend it as a regular or classically proportion- 
ed piece of work. Its main theme is, as always with Dry- 
den, merely a canvas whereon to embroider all sorts of 
episodes, digressions, and ornaments. Yet bis adversaries, 
in their blind animosity, went a great deal too far in the 
matter of condemnation, and showed themselves entirely 
ignorant of the history and requirements of allegory in 
general, and the beast-fable in particular. Dryden, like 
many other great men of letters, had an admiration for 
the incomparable story of Reynard the fox. It is charac- 
teristic, both of hia enemies and of the age, that this was 
made a serious argument against hiin. Tliia is apecially 
done in a celebrated little pamphlet which has perhaps had 
the honour of being more overpraised than anything else 
5* 
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of iU kind in EBglish literature. If any one wishes to 
apprwse the value of the etoiy that Dirdeo was seriom- 
ly vexed by Tht Hind and the Panihtr tranxverted to the 
Story of the City and Country Motue, he cantiot do better 
than read that production. It is difficult to say what was 
or was not unworthy of Uont^oe, whose published poema 
certainly do not authorize U9 to say that he wrote below 
himself on this occasion, but it assuredly is in the high- 
est degree unworthy of Prior. Some tolerable parody of 
Drydec's owu work, a good deal of heavy joking closely 
modelled on the Rehtartal. and assigning to Mr. Bajea 
plenty of "i'gsds" and the like catchwords, make up the 
staple of this piece, in which Mr. Christie has discovered 
"true wit," and the Quarterly Reviewer already cited, 
"exquisite satire." Among the severest of Messrs. Mon- 
tague and Prior's strictures is a sarcastic reference to Rey- 
nard the fox. What was good enough for Dryden, for 
Goethe, and for Mr. Carlyle was childish rubbish to these 
brisk young critics. The story alluded to says that Dry- 
den wept at the attack, and complained that two young 
fellows to whom he bad been civil should thus have treated 
an old man. Now Drydeu certainly did not consider him- 
self an old man stthis time,andhehad"seGn many others," 
as an admirable Gallicism baa it, in the matter of attacks. 

One more poem, and one only, remains to be noticed in 
this division. This was the luckless Britannia Stdiviva, 
written on the birth of the most ill-starred of all Princes 
of Wales, bom in the purple. It is in couplets, and as no 
work of Dryden's written at this time could be worthless, 
it contains some vigorous verse, but on the whole it is by 
far the worst of his serious poems ; and it was no mi»- 
fortune for his fame that the Revolution left it out of 
print for the rest of the author's life. 
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That portion of Dryden's life which extends from the 
Popish Plot to the Revolution, is of ao much more impor- 
tance for the estimate of hia personal character, as well as 
for that of his literary genius, than any other period of 
equal length, that it has seemed well to devote a separate 
chapter to the account and discussion of it. The question 
of Drydcn'a conversion, its motives and its sincerity, lias 
of itself been more discussed than any other point in his 
life, and on the opinions to be formed of it must depend 
the opinion which, on the whole, we form of him as a 
man. According to one view hia conduct during these 
years places him among the class which paradox delights 
to describe as the "greatest and meanest of mankind," the 
men who compensate for the admirable qualities of their 
heads by the despicable infirmities of their hearts. Ac- 
cording to another, his conduct, if not altogether wise, 
contains nothing discreditable to him, and some things 
which may be reasonably described as very much the con- 
trary. Twenty years of play-writing had, in all probabil- 
ity, somewhat di^usted Drydcn with the stage, and his 
Rose-Alley misfortune had shown him that even a scrupu- 
lous abstinence from meddling in politics or in persona! 
satire would not save him from awkward consequences. 
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His lacrative contract with the playcra had, bejQnd all 
doabt, ceased, and bis oflGcial salaries, aa we ahaU see, were 
paid witb the usual irregularity. At the same time, as haa 
been already pointed out, his turn of thought probably led 
him to take more interest in practical politics and in relig- 
ions controversy than had been previooaly the case. The 
additional pension, which as we have seen he had received, 
made his nominal income sufficient, and instead of writing 
plays invitd MinervA he took to writing satires and argn- 
mentative pieces to please himself. Other crumbs of royal 
favour fell to bis lot from time to time. The broad pieces 
received for the Medal are very probably apocryphal, but 
tboro is no doubt that his youngest son received, in Feb- 
ruary, 166.1, a presentation to the Charterhouse from the 
Icing. This presentation it was which he was said to have 
roocivod from Shaftesbury, as the price of the mitigating 
lines (" Yet fame deserved — easy of access "} inserted in 
tlto later edition of Absalom and Achitoplifl Ha was 
aito indefatigable in undertaking and performing minor 
literary work of various kinds, which will be noticed later. 
Nor, indued, could ho afford to be idle ; his pensions were 
oft«n unpaid, and it is just after the great series of his 
utircs closed that we gel a glimpse of this fact. A letter 
!■ extant to Rochester — Hyde, not Wilmot — compltuning 
of long arrears, and entreating some compensation m the 
ebape of a place in the Customs, or the Excise, besides 
ftn instalment at least of the debt. It is this letter which 
contains the well-known phrase, " It is enough for one age 
lo have neglected Mr. Cowley and starved Mr. Butler." As 
far as docuinentar}' evidence goes, the answer to the appeal 
was a Treasury warrant for 7Sl., the arrears being over 
1000^., and an appointment to a collectors)! ip of Customs 
in the port of London, with unknown emoluments. The 
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only dctinito sum mentioacd hi.a.u^n^al one of 5/. it year 
as collector of duties on cloth. Bnt^^t is.liot likely that 
cloth was the only subject of DrydenV[ laljSlira, and in 
those days the system of fees and perquisite^'^Ot^Bhed. 
This Customs appointment was given in 1683. * • _.;*; .•. 
To the condition of Dryden's sentiments in the lafii' 
years of Charles' reign Religio Laid must be taken as the • 
surest, and, indeed, as the only clue. There is no proof 
that this poem was composed to serve any political pur- 
pose, and indeed it could not have served any, neither 
James nor Charles being likely to be propitiated by a de- 
fence, however moderate and rationalizing, of the Church 
of England. It is not dedicated to any patron, and seems 
to have been an altogether spontaneous expression of what 
■was passing in the poet's mind. A careful study of the 
poem, instead of furnishing arguments against the sincer- 
ity of his subsequent conduct, furnishes, I think, on the 
contrary, ai^uraents which are very strongly in its favour. 
It could have, as has just been said, no purpose of pleasing^ 
a lay patron, for there was none to be pleased by it It ia 
not at all likely to have commended itself to a clerical par 
tion, because of its rationalizing tone, Its halting adop- 
tion of the Anglican Church as a kind of makeshift, and its 
heterodox yearnings after infallibility. These last, indeed, 
are among the most strongly-marked features of the piece, 
and point most clearly in the direction which the poet 
afterwards took. 



" Sucb an omnijcienl cbumh we wiah indeed, 
'Twere worth batli TeetaiaeDt.9, ca^t in the Craed," 

is an awkward phrase for a sound divine, or a dutifully 
acquiescing layman ; bnt it is exactly the phrase which 
might be expected from a man who was on the slope from 
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placid caring for iu)i(Q:.of.lheae tbinga to a more or leas 
fervent condftion '•of-.nembcrship of an infallible church. 
The tenpr-A)f the whole poem, as it seems to me, is the 
saine."'\Tfie"-i'athor, in his character of high Tory and 
..oftliotldx Englishman, en deavonra to stop himself at the 
';'yeint which the Anglican Church marks with a thus far 
" and no farther ; but, in a phrase which haa no exact Eng- 
lish equivalent, nous le voyffM venir. It is quite evident 
that if he continues to feci anything like a lively interest 
in the problems at stake, he will go farther still. He did 
go farther, and haa been accordingly railed against for 
many generations. But 1 do not hesitate to put the ques- 
tion to the present generation in a very concrete form. 
la Dryden's critic nowadays prepared to question the sin- 
cerity of Cardinal Newman 3 If he is, I have no objection 
to liis questioniDg the sincerity of Dryden. But what is 
Bauoe for the nineteenth-century goose is surely sauce for 
the seventeenth- century gander. The post - conversion 
writings of the Cardinal are not less superficially incon- 
Bistent with the Tracts for the Times and the Oxford 
Sermons, than the ZTtW and the Panther is with Beligio 

A hyperbole has been in some sort necessary in order to 
rebut the very unjust aspersions which two of the most 
popular historians of the last thirty years have thrown on 
Dryden. But I need hardly say, that though the glory of 
Oxford in the first half of the nineteenth century ia a fair 
ai^incntative parallel to the glory of Cambridge in the 
second half of the seventeenth, the comparison is not in- 
tended to be forced. I believe Dryden to have been, in 
the transactions of the years 1685-7, thoroughly sincere 
as far as conacioua sincerity went, but of a certain amount 
of unconacious insincerity I am by no means disposed to 
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acquit him. If I judge bis character aright, no Eaglisli 
man of letters was ever more thoroughly susceptible to 
the spirit and inflnence of his tirae. Dryden was easen- 
tially a literary man, and was disposed rather to throw 
himself into the arms of any party than into those of one 
60 hopelessly unliterarj as the ultra-Liberal and ultra-Prot- 
estant party of the seventeenth century was. He was, 
moreover, a professed servant of the public, or as we should 
put it in these days, he had the journalist spirit. Fortu- 
nately — and it is for everybody who has to do with htera- 
ture the most fortunate sign of the times — it is not now 
necessary for any one to do violence to a single opinion, 
even to a single crotchet of his own, in order to make his 
living by his pen. It was not so in Drjden's days, and 
it is fully believable that a sense that he was about to be 
on the winning side may have assisted his rapid determina- 
tion from Hobbism or Halifsxism to Romanist orthodoxy. 
I am the more disposed to this allowance because it seems 
to me that Drydcn's principal decrior was in need of a 
simUar charity. Lord Macaulay is at present a glory of 
the Whigs. If there had been an equal opening when he 
was a young man for distinction and profit as a Tory, for 
early retirement on literary pursuits with a competence, 
and for all the other things which he most desired, is it 
quit« so certain that he would not have been of the other 
persuasion ? I have heard persons much more qualified 
than I am to decide on the characteristics of pare Lib- 
eralism energetically repudiate Macaulay's claim to he an 
apostle thereof. Tet I, for my part, have not the least 
idea of challenging his sincerity. It seems to me that he 
would have been at least wise if he had refrained, consid- 
ering the insufficiency of hia knowledge, from challenging 
the Bincerity of Dryden. 
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ilow insufficient tlie knowledge was the laboora of sob- 
sequent investigators bavc sufficiently shonn. Mr. Bell 
proved tb»t tbe pension stippo^d to be conferred by 
James as a reward for DrydeD'a apostasy was simply a re- 
newal of the pension granted by Charles years before ; that 
it preceded Instead of following the conversion ; and tbat 
the sole reason of its having to be renewed at all was 
technical merely. As for the argument about Dryden'a 
being previously indiSerent to religion, and having written 
indecent plays, tbe argucr has himself demolished his argu- 
ment in a famous passage about James's own morals, and 
tbe conduct of the non-resistance doctors of the Anglican 
Church. Burnet's exaggerated denunciations of Dryden 
as a " monster of impurity of all sorts," i&e., are sufficiently 
traceable to Shadwell's shameless libels and to the Char- 
acter of the Buzzard. It is true that the allegations of 
Malone and Scott, to the effect that Iddy Elizabeth had 
been already converted, and Charles Dryden likewise, rest 
on a very slender foundatioo ; but these are matters which 
have very little to do with tbe question in any case. The 
real problem can be very easily stated. Given a man to 
the general rectitude of whose private conduct all quali- 
fied witnesses testify, while it is only questioned by nn- 
Bcrupnlous libellers — who gained, as can be proved, not 
one penny by his conversion, and though be subsequently 
loat heavily by it, maintained it nnawervingly — who can 
be shown, from the most unbiassed of his previous writ- 
ings, to have been in exactly tbe state of mind which vfas 
likely to result in such a proceeding, and of whose insin- 
cerity there is no proof of the smallest value — what rea- 
son is there for suspecting him 1 The literary greatness 
of the man has nothing to do with the qnestlon. Tbe 
fact is that he has been convicted, or rather sentenced, on 
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e-ndence which would not suffice to convict Elkanah Settle 
or Samuel Pordage, 

In particular, we have a right to insist upon the abaolnte 
consistency of Dryden'a subsequent condncL Mr. Christie, 
who, admirably as for the most part he judges Dryden's 
literary work, was steeled against his personal character 
by the fact that Dryden attacked his idol, Shaftesbury, 
thinks that a recantation would have done him no good 
had he tried it. The opinion is, to say the least, hasty. 
Had Dryden profiered the oaths to William and Mary, as 
poet laureate and historiographer, it is very hard to see 
what power could have deprived him of his two hundred 
a year. The extra hundred of pension might havo been 
forfeited, but the revenues of these places and of that in 
the Customs must have been safe, unless the new Govern- 
ment chose to incur what it was of all things desirous to 
prevent, the charge of persecution and intolerance, 
the Whiga were so desperately bard up for lit-erary talent 
that Dorset, in presenting Shadwell for the lanreateahip, 
had to pay him the veiy left-handed compliment of say- 
ing that, if be was not the best poet, he was at least the 
honestest — i. e., the most orthodoxly Whiggish — man, when 
hardly a single distinguished man of letters save Locke, 
who was nothing of a pamplileteer, was on their aide, is 
it to be supposed for a moment that Dryden wonld not 

re been welcome 1 Tlie argument against him recalls a 
carious and hononrable story which Johnson tells of Smith, 
the Bohemian author of Pkadra and Hippohjtus. Addi- 
son, who, as all the world knows, was a friend of Smith's, 
ind who was always ready to do his friends good turns, 
procured for Smith, from some Whig magnates, a commis- 

n for A History of the Revolotion. To the disgust of 

I mediator, Smith demurred. " What," he said, " am I 
U 8 



to do with the character of Lord Sunderland ?" Addison J 
is aaid to have replied, in deep but illogical wrath, " When J 
were you drunk last?" I feel extreniely inclined to put ■ 
Smith's query to the persons who maintain that it wotUd J 
have beeu impossible for Drydeu to turn his coat at thefl 
Revolution. What are they going to do with the charac- 1 
ter of Lord Sunderland ! In the ago not merely of Sun- ■ 
derland, but of Marlborough, of Godolphin, of Russell, of 
a hundred other treble-dyed traitors, it surely cannot be 
contended that the first living writer of English would J 
have been rejected by thoso who had need of his services. J 
Now we know that, bo far from making any overturee of 1 
submission, Dryden was stiil in liis Jacobitism and in 
faith. Nothing in his life is more celebrated than his per- 1 
dstent refusal to give way to Tonson's entreaties to dedi- 
cate the Yii^l to William, and his whole post-Revolatiou I 
works may be searched in vain for a single stroke intended 1 
to curry favour with the powers that were. If, as he pntall 
it in a letter still extant, they would take him on his lit- ~ 
erary merits, he would not refuse their offers ; but as to 
yielding an inch of his principles, he would not. And bis 
works amply justify the brave words. It is surely hard 
measure to go out of one's way to upbraid with wanton 
or venal apostasy one to whose sincerity there is such 
complete testimony, both a priori and a posteriori, as this. 
Except the Mind and the Panticer, no work inspired by 
his new religious sentiments did Drjdea much credit, or, 
it would appear, brought him much profit. James was not 
a particularly generous master, though it is probable that 
the laureate-hiatoriographer-eollector received his dues 
mnch more punctually under his orderly administration 
than in the days of his spendthrift brother. The worts 
npon which the court put Dryden were not very happily 
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chosen, nor in sU caaea Tsry happily executed. His defence 
of the reasons which had converted Anne Hyde is about 
the worst of his prose works, snd waa handled (in the 
rough controffei'sia! fashion of the day) very damagingly 
by Stillingfleet. A translation of a work of Varillas' on 
ecclesiastical history was announced but never published ; 
and, considering the worthlcssness of Varillas as a histori- 
an, it is just as well. The Life of Si. Francis Xavier, dedi- 
cated to the queen, waa better worth doing, and was well 
done. It is carious that in this dedication occars one of 
those confident anticipations of the birth of the yonng 
Pretender, which after the event were used by zealous 
Protestants as arguments for the spuriousness of the child. 
These and minor works show that Drydcn, as indeed might 
be expected, was in favour at court, and was made use of 
by the economical and pious rulers of England. But of 
any particular benefit reaped by him from bis conversion 
there is no hint whatever ; in some respects, indeed, it did 
him harm. His two youngest sons, who had followed their 
father's change of faith, were elected about this time to 
scholarships at the aniversitiea, but were prevented, appar- 
ently by their religion, from going into residence. 

The mere loss of education and prospects for his children 
was, however, a trifle to what Drydeu had to undergo at 
the Revolution. It is probable that this event was almost 
as mnch a surprise to him as to James himself. But how- 
ever severe the blow might be, it was steadily borne. The 
period at which the ontlis had to be taken to the new 
Government came, and Drydcn did not take them. This 
vacated at once his literary posts and his place in the Cns- 
toms, if, as there seems every reason to believe, he held it 
up to the time. His position was now enceedingly serious. 
He was nearly sixty years of age. His patrimony was 
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bat sni&ll, and sacb addition to it » be had received with 
Lady Elizabetb did Dot exceed a few scores of pioDDds an- 
nually. He had three sons grown to man's estate, and all 
tbe more difficult to provide for that their religion inca- 
pacitated ibcm from almost every profitable paranit in tbeir 
native conntry. He himself bad long, save in one trifling 
iostaDce, broken his relation nith tbe stage, the most lu- 
crative opening for literary work. He waa a marked man, 
far more obnoxious personally to many of the mling party 
than Milton had been thirty years before, nbcn be thought 
it necessary to go Into " abscondencc." The very gains of 
the theatre were not what they had been, unless they were 
enhanced by assiduous vintts to patrons and dedicatees, a 
degrading performance to which Drydcn never would con- 
BenL Loss of fortune, of prospects, and of powerful friends 
was accompanied in Dryden's case by the most filing an- 
noyances to his self-love. His successor in tbe lanreat«sbip 
was none other than Shadwell, whom be had so bitterly 
satirized, whom he had justly enough declared able to do 
anything but write, and who was certain to exult over ' 
him with all the triumph of a coarse and vindictive nature. 
Dryden, however, eame out of the trial admirably. He had, 
indeed, some staunch friends in both political parties — ^the 
Dorsets and the Levcson-Gowers being as true to him as 
the Rocbesters and the Ormonds. But bis main resource 
now, as all through his life, waa his incomparable lileraty 
faculty, his splendid capacity for work, and bis dogged op- 
position to tbe assaalts of fortune. In the twelve years 
of life which remained to him he built up his fortune and 
maintained it anew, not merely by assiduous practice of 
those forms of literature in which be bad already won 
renown, but by exercising yet again bis marvellous talent 
for guessing the taste of the time, and striking out new 
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lines to please it. Just as no one from Anrmi Mirahilis 
and Aurengzehe could have divined Absalom, and Achilo- 
pkel and the Hind and Ike Panther, so no one, escept on 
tLe principle that all things were now possible to Diyden, 
could have divined from Absalom and Ackitophel and the 
Hind and the Panther either Palatnou and Areite or the 
tranalatioa of Virgil, 

Some minor works of Drydon's not mentioned in the 
last chapter, nor falling under the heads to be noticed in 
subsequent chapters, may here deserve notice. Some time 
or other in the reign of James the Second, Dryden wrote 
to Etherege a poetical epistle, which is its author's only 
attempt in the easy octosyllabic verse, which Butler had 
just used with such brilliant success, and which Prior wa» 
in a more polished if less vigorous form to use with auc~ 
cess almost equally brilliant a few years later. " Gentle 
George" Etherege deserved the compliments which Dry- 
den paid him more than once, and it is only to he wished 
that the poet's communications with him, whether in verse 
or prose, had been more frequent. Had they been so, wa 
might have been able to solve what is now one of the 
most curious problems of English literary history. Though 
Etherege was a man of fashion, of literary importance, and 
of a distinguished position in diplomacy — he was English 
minister at Eatisbon, where Dryden addresses him — only 
the circumstances and not the date of his death are known. 
It is said that in seeing his friends downstairs he over- 
balanced himself and was tatcn up dead ; but when this 
happened no one seems to know.' A line in the epistle 

' In reply to a request of mine, Mr.W. Koel Sainsbury has broupht 
to mj notico letterB of Etherege in the Kocord Office and in the lit.'- 
parts of the HlBtorical MSS. CammisBioa. lu January, ItiSg-S, Elbe- 
rege wrote to Lord Preston from Ratisbon, The first letter from bia 
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seems to show that Etherege had been obliged to take to 
heavy drinkiDg aa a complinicnt to his German friends, 
and thus indirectly prophesies the circumstances of his 
death. But the author or Sir Fopling Flutter and She 
would if she could hardly deserved such a huj^er-mugger 
end. 

To this time, too, belongs the first Ode on Si. Ceeilia'a 1 I 
Day. It ia not a great production, and cannot pretend 
compariaoa with the second and more famous piece com- 
posed on a later occasion. But it is curious how many 
lines and phrases it has contnhutcd to the list of stock 
quotations — especially curiona when it is remembered that 
the whole piece is only sixty-three lines long. "A heap 
of jarring atoms," "the diapason closing full in man," 
" the double, double, double beat of the thundering drum," 
and several other phmses, survive. The thing was set to 
ninsie by an Italian composer named Draghi, and seems 
to have been popnlar. Besides those and other tasks, Dry- 
den began at this time a curious work or series of works, 
which was continued at intervals till his death, which was 
imitated afterwards by many others, and which in some 
sort was an ancestor of the modern literary magazine or 
review. This was the Mitcellany, the first volume of which 
appeared in the beginning of 1684, and the second in the 
beginning of 1685, though a considerable interval occur- 
red before a third volume was brought out. These vol- 
limes contained both old and new poems, mostly of the 
occasional kind, by Dryden himself, besides many of his 

successor ia dated April, 16g9. If, then, he died at BatitboD, thie 
brings tbe date between narrow limits. There is, however, a rival 
legend that he followed James into ejile. Since this note wtB writ- 
ten more letters have, I hear, been found in the British Uuaeum, and 
Sir. GoBBe has the nhole subject under treatment. 
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translations. Bnt they were by no means limited to his 
own productions. Many other anthors, old and new, were 
admitted, and to the Eccond volume Charles DrydeD, his 
eldest son, was a contributor. These two years (1684 and 
1685), it will be observed, were not merely those in which, 
owing to the non-payment of his appointments, bis pe- 
cuniary straits must have been considerable, but Ihey were 
also years in which there was a bind of lull between the 
rapid aeries of his great satirical works and the collection 
of verse and prose productions which owe their birth to 
P his conversion. It is somewhat remarkable that Dry- 
f den's abstinence from the stage during this time — which 
j was broken only by the Duke of Guise and by the pro- 
I duction of the rather unsuccessful opera, Albion and Alba- 
[ nius — seems to have been accompanied by a cessation also 

iin his activity as a prologue writer. Both before and af- 
ter this period prologue writing was a regular source of 
income and employment to Lim. There is a famous story 
of Sonthero and Drjden which is often quoted, both for 
I its intrinsic interest, and because the variety with which 
I its circumstances are related is rather an instructive com- 
ment on the trustworthiness of sneh stories. Every one 
' is supposed to know Pope's reference to the author of 
Oroonoko as — 

' ■' Tom, whom henven sent down to riise 

|, The price of prologues and of plajs." 
> 

|i The story is that Southern in 1682 applied to Dryden 

|! for a prologue (ivbioh is extant), and was told that the 

t. tariif had gone op from two guineas to three — " Not out 

f of any disrespect to you, young man, hut the players have 
had my goods too cheap." The figures two and three are 

h replaced in some versions by four and six, in others by 



five and ten. ThiB story gives the dflto of 1682, and it is 
remarkable that until 1690, when Dryden once more came 
on the stage himself with a new play, hia prologues and 
epilogues are very few. Possibly the increased price was 
prohibitive, but it is more likely that the political strug- 
gles of the time put all but political verse out of fashion. 
These compositions had always been famous, or rather in- 
famous, for their licence of language, and the political ex- 
cesses of some of Dryden'a few utterances of the kind at 
this time are not creditable to his memory. Hallam's 
phrase of " virulent ribaldry " is absurd as applied to Ab- 
salom and Achitopliel, or to the Medal. It ia only too 
well in place as applied to the stuff put in the month of 
the actress who spoke the epilogue to the Hake of G/uUe. 
The truth is that if they be taken as a whole these prol- 
ogues and epilogues could be better spared by lovers of 
Dryden from his works than any other section thereof; 
and it is particularly to be regretted that Mr. Christie, in 
his excellent Globe edition of the poems, has admitted 
them, while excluding the always melodious, and some- 
times exquisitely poetical songs from the plays, which cer- 
tainly do not exceed the prologues in licence of language, 
while their literarv merit is incomparably greater. 



ight, tbat the ReTolation 
Jeing unwiliing to 



It might have seemed, at first s 
would be a fatal blow to Drj-der 
take the oaths to the new Govennnent, he lost a 
places and the pensions which, irregularly as they had been 
paid, had made up, since he ceased to write constantly for 
the stage, by far the greater part of hie income. He was 
nearly sixty years old, his private fortune was, if not al- 
together insignificant, quite insufficient for tis wants, and 
he had three eons to maintain and set oat in the world. 
But he faced the ruin of his fortunes, and, what must have 
been bitterer to him, the promotion of his enemies into his 
own piace, with the steady courage and practical spirit of 
resource which were among his most creditable character- 
istics. Not all his friends deserted him, and from Dor- 
set in particular he received great and apparently constant 
assistance. The story that this generous patron actually 
compensated Drydcn by an annuity equal in value to his 
former appointments seems to rest on insufficient founda- 
tion. The story that when Dryden and Tom Brown dined 
with Dorset the one found a Lundred-pound note and the 
other a fifty-pound note under his cover, does not do much 
credit to Dorset's powers of literary arithmetic, nor, even 
allowing for the simpler manoera of the time, to his deli- 
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cacj of fueling. But Dryden'a own words are explicit oa 
the point of his having received assistance from this old 
friend, and it is said that in certain letters preserved at 
Knole, and not yet given to the world, there are still more 
definite acknowledgraenta. Dryden, however, was never 
disposed to depend on patrons, even though, liiie Comeille, 
he did not think it necessary to refuse their gifts when 
they presented themseives. Theatrical gains had, it has 
been said, decreased, unless dramatists took pains to in- 
crease them by dedication or by the growing practice of 
placing subscription copies among wealthy friends. Still, 
a hundred pounds couid be depended upon from a good 
third night and from the bookseller's fee for the book, 
and a hundred pounds was a matter of considerable im- 
portance to Drydea just now. For full seven years he 
had all hut abandoned dramatic composition. His con- 
tributions to Lee's Duke of Guise, which probably brought 
him no money, and certainly brought him a troublesome 
controversy, and the opera of Albion and Albanius had 
been his only attempts on the stage since the Spani/k 
Friar. The Duke of Guise, though Dryden's part in it is 
of no little merit, hardJy needs notice here, and Albion and 
Albaniits was a failure. It was rather a masque than an 
opera, and depended, though there is some good verse in 
it, rather on elaborate and spiteful gibbeting of the ene- 
mies of the court than on poetical or dramatic merits. 
But Dryden's dramatic reputation was by no means im- 
paired. The first play ordered to he performed by Queen 
Mary was the Spanish Friar, and this Protestant drama 
proved a most unfortunate one for her Majesty ; for the 
audience at that time were extraordinarily quick to seize 
any kind of political allusioD, and, as it happened, there 
were in the Spanish Friar many allusions of an acciden- 
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tal but unraistaliable kind to ungrateful children, banished 
monarchs, and bo forth. The eyes of tha whole audience 
■were fixed ou Mary, and she probably repented of her choice. 
Bat Dryden did not long depend on revivals of hia old 
plays. The second year of tie new rSgime saw the pro- 
duction ot Iton Sebastian, a tragi-comedy, one scene of 
whicli, that between Sebastian and Dorax, is famous in 
literature, and which as a whole is often ranked above all 
Dryden's other dramas, though for my own part I prefer 
All for Love. The play, though at first received with a 
certain lukewarmness, which may have been due to vari- 
ous causes, soon became very popular. It was dedicated 
to Lord Leicester, Algernon Sidney's eldest brother, a very 
old man, who was probably almost alone among his con- 
temporaries (with the exception of Drydea himself) in be- 
ing an ardent admirer of Chaucer. In the preface to the 
Fables the poet tells us that he had postponed his transla- 
tion of the elder bard out of deference to Lord Leicester's 
strongly expressed opinion that the text should be left 
alone. In the same year was produced a play less origi- 
nal, but perhaps almost better, and certainly more popular. 
This was Amphitryon, which some critics have treated 
most mistakenly as a mere translation of MoHere. The 
truth is, that the three plays of Plautus, Moliere, and Dry- 
den are remarkable examples of the power which great 
writers have of treading in each other's steps without ser- 
vile imitation. In a certain dry humour Dryden's play 
is inferior to Plantus, but, aa compared with MoHere, it 
has two features which are decided improvements — the 
introduction of the character of Judge Gripus and the 
separation of the part of the Souhrette into two. As Don 
Sebastian had been dedicated to Lord Leicester, an old 
Cromwellian, so Amphilryon was dedicated to Sir William 
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LcTCMm Oower, k promineiit Willumite. Xeiiher dedka- 
ticm contaiiu Uw leaat truckling to the powers that were, 
bttt Jhjdea aeans to h&ve taken & pleasure in showing 
that men of both partiee were sensible of hb merit and of 
the bardsbip of his portion. Be^des these two plavs an 
alteration of The PropheU*! was prodoced in 1690, in 
which Drjden \% said to have assisted Bettertoo. In 1691 
appeared Sing Arthur, a masqne-opera on the plan of Al- 
bion and Albaaiat. Unlike the latter, it has no political 
meaning; indeed, Di^den confesses to having made con- 
uderable alterations in It, in order to make it non-politicaL 
The former piece had been set by a Frenchman, Grabnt, 
and the mnsic had been little thought of. Purcell ander- 
tuok the music for King Arthur with much better success. 
Allowing for a certain absurdity which always besets the 
musical drama, and which is particularly apparent in that 
of the late seTenteentU and early eighteenth century. King 
Arthur is a very good piece ; the character of Emmeline 
is attractive, the supernatural part is managed with a skill 
which would have been almost proof against the wits of 
the Rehearsal, and many of the lyrics arc excellent. Dry- 
den was less furtauate with his two remaining dramas. 
In vniting the first, he showed himself, for so old a crafts- 
man and courtier, very unskilful in the choice of a sub- 
juct. Cleomenei, the banished King of Sparta, could not 
but awaken the susceptibilities of zealous revolution cen- 
sors. After some difficulties, in which Laurence Hyde 
ouce mote did Dryden a good turn, the piece was licensed, 
but it was not very successful. It coutaina some fine pas- 
sHgos, but the most remarkable thing about it is that there 
is a considerable relapse into rhyme, which Dryden had 
abandoned for many years. It contains, also, one of the 
last, not the least beautiful, and fortunately almost the 
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most qnotable of the exquisite Ijrics which, while they 
prove, perhaps, more fully than anything else. Dry den'a al- 
most Qorivalled command of versification, disprove at the 
same time his alleged incapacity to express true feeling. 
Here it is : 

"No, DO, poor suffering beart, no change endeavour, 
Choose to iUBlaitt the Bmart, rather than leave her ; 
Hy raviahed eyes behold auch chnrms about her, 
I can die with her, but not live without her ; 
One tender sigh uf hers (o see me languish. 
Will more than pa; the price of mj past anguish : 
Bevare, cruel fair, haw you smile on me, 
'Twaa a kind look of yours tbat haa undone me. 

"Love has in store for mo one happy minute. 
And she vill end my pain who did begin it ; 
Theti no day soid of blisa, of pleasure, leaving, 
Ages shall slide anay without pecceiviug: 
Cupid shall guard the door, the more to please ua. 
And licep out time and death, when they would seize us : 
Time and death shall depart, and say, in flying, 
Love has found out a way to live by dying." 

Last of all the long list came Love Triumphant, a tragi- 
comedy, in 1694, which failed completely; why, it is not 
very easy to say. It is probable that these four plays and 
the opera did not by any means requite Drjden for his 
trouble in writing them. The average literary worth of 
them is, however, superior to that of his earlier drainaa. 
The remarkable thing, indeed, about this portion of his 
work is not that it is not better, but that it is so good. 
He can scarcely be said to have had la Ute dramatique, 
and yet in the Conquest of Granada, in Marriage a la 
Mode, in Aurengzebe, in All for Love, in the Spanish 
I^'iar, in Ban Sebastian, and in Amphitryon he produced 




NenrtbekM, grot a» are tibe dmiriMcks of these pUja, 
their {KMiliaB in the histofj of Knglwh dnmstic Utentan 
M Still s hi^ and remsrkable one. It wa^ Drydea who^ 
if be for tbe moment headed the deaertioa of the ptuel; 
Eng^iab style of drama, natboritativel; and finaUj ordered 
and initiated the retain to a saner tradition. Even i 
his period of aberration he prodnced on hia faolt; plas \ 
sach work aa few other men bare prodnced on tbe best 1 
plans yet elaborated. The reader who, ignorant of tlie I 
£Dglish heroic play, goes to Dryden for information abont 
it, may be surpriaed and shocked at its inferiority to th« 
drama of the great masters. Bat he who goes to it know- 
ing the contemporary work of Daveoant and Boyle, of 
Howard and Settle, will rather wonder at the anmatched \ 
literary facnity which from sach data could evolve s( 
a resalt. The one play in which he gave himself tbe j 
reina remaiaa, as far as it appears to me, the only play, 
with the exception of fmUe Preserved, which was written 
so as to be thoroagbly worth reading now for 150, 1 had 
almost said for 200 years. The Mourning Bride and tLe 
Fair Pmiteal are worthless by tbe side of it, and to 
tbem may be added at one sweep every tragedy written 
during the whole eighteenth century. Since tbe begin- 
ning of the nineteenth we have indeed improved the poet- 
ical standard of this most difficult, not to say hopeless, form 
of composition ; but at the same time we have In general 
lowered the dramatic standard. Hiilf the best plays writ- 
ten since the year 1800 have been avowedly written with 
hardly a thought of being acted; I should be sorry to say 
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how many of the otbor half hflve either failed to be acted 
at all, or, having beeo acted, have proved dead failures. 
Now DrydcQ did so fur manage to conciliate the gifta of 
the play-wrigbt and the poet, that he produced work which 
was good poetry and good acting materia!. It \s idle to 
dispute the deserts of his success, the fact reinains. 

Most, however, of his numerous hostile critics would 
confess and avoid the tragedies, and would concentrate 
their attention on the comedies. It is impossible to help, 
in part, imitating and transferring their tactics. No apol- 
ogy for the offensive characteristics of these productions 
id possible, and, if it were possible, I for one have no care 
to attempt it. The coarseness of Dryden's plays is unpar- 
dooable. It does not come under any of the numeroaa 
categories of excuse whieh can be devised for other offend- 
ers in the same bind. It is delibei'ate, it is unneceasary, 
it is a positive defect in art When the culprit, in hiB oth- 
erwise dignified and not unsuccessful conjiteor to Collier, 
endeavours to shield himself by the example of the elder 
dramatists, the shield is seen at once, and, what is more, 
we know that he must have Been it himself to be a mere 
shield of paper. But in truth tbe heaviest punishment 
that Dryden could possibly have suSered, tbe punishment 
which Diderot has indicated as inevitably imminent on 
this particular offence, has come npon him. The fouler 
parts of his work have simply ceased to be read, and his 
most thorongh defenders can only read them for the pur- 
pose of appreciation and defence at the price of being 
queasy and qualmish. He has exposed his legs to the ar- 
rows of any criticaster who chooses to aim at him, and the 
criticasters have not failed to jump at the chance of so no- 
ble a qnarry. Yet I, for my part, shall still maintain that 
the merits of Dryden's comedies are by no means incou- 
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udenble ; indeed that, when Shakspeare, and Jodsqd, and 
Fletcher, and Etherege, and Wycheriey, and Congrere, and 
Vaobnigb, and Sheridan have been pnt aside, he has few 
mperion. The nnfailiog thoroagbness with which he did 
every description of literary work has accompanied him 
ereii here, where be worked, according to hia own confes- 
non, against the grain, and where he was less gifted by 
oatare than scores of other facile workers who could be 
named. The one situation which he conld nian^;e haa 
been already indicated, and it is sarely not a thing to be 
wholly neglected that his handlings of this aitaation un- 
doubtedly preceded and probably an^ested the crowning 
triumph of English comedy — the sublime apotheosis of 
the coquette in Millamant. To produce that triumph Dry- 
den himself was indeed unable. But from sheer literary 
skill (the dominant faculty in him) be produced in Dora^ 
lice, and in Melantha, and in Florime), something not 
wholly unlike it. So, too, in the central figure of the 
Spanish Friar he achieved in the same way, by sheer lit- 
erary faculty and by the skilful manipulation of bis pred- I 
ccessors, something like an independent and an original i 
creation. The one disqualification under which Dryden I 
laboured, the disqualification to create a character, would 
have been in any leaser man a hopeless bar even to the 
moat moderate dramatic success. But the superhuman t 
degree in which he possessed the other and atrictly liter*- I 
Ty gift of adoption and arrangement almost supplied the 
place of what was wanting, and almost made 
equal of the more facile makers. So close was his study, i 
80 untiring hia experiments, ao sure his command, by dint J 
of practice, of language, and metre, and situation, that he | 
could, like the magicians of Egypt, make serpents almost. 1 
like, or quite like those of the true dramatic Moaea, ( 
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Shakapeare's serpents have eaten bis up in time, and the 
retribution ia just, but the credit of the original feat is 
hardly the less for that In abort, all, or almost all, Dry- 
den's dramatic work is a lour de force, but then it is such 
a tour deforce as the world has hardly elsewhere seen. He 
was "bade to toil on to make them sport," and he obeyed 
the bidding nith perhaps less reluctancQ than he should 
hare shown. Bat he managed, as genius always does 
manage, to turn the hack-work into a possession for ever 
here and there. Unluckily it was only here and there, 
and no more can be claimed for it by any rational critic. 

The subject of Dryden's prose work is intimately con- 
nected with that of his dramatic performances. Had it 
not been for the interest he felt ia matters dramatic, he 
might never have ventured into anything longer than a 
preface ; and his prefaces would certainly have lacked the 
remarkable interest ia the history of style and in the his- 
tory of criticism which they now possess. At the time 
when he first began to write, the accepted prose style of 
English was in much greater need of reform and reinforce- 
ment than the accepted poetical style; or, to speak more 
properly, there was no accepted prose style at all. Great 
masters — Bacon, Hooker, Clarendon, Milton, Taylor, 
Hohhea, Bunyan, and some others — may ho quoted from 
the first two-thirds of the seventeenth century ; but their 
excellences, like the excellences of the writers of French 
prose somewhat earlier, were almost wholly individual, and 
provided in no way a model whereby the average writer 
might form himself for average purposes. Now, prose is 
above all things the instrument of the average pnrpose. 
Poetry is more or less intolerable if it be not intrinsical- 
ly and peculiarly good ; prose is the necessary vehicle of 
thought. Up to Dryden's time no such generally avail- 
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able vehicle had been attempted or achieved by any one^ j 
Clarendon had shown how genius can make the beat of 
the worst style, which from any general point of view 
must probably be pronounced to be. In his hands i 
alternately delightful or tolerable; in the hands of a 
body else it would be simply frightful. His pareuthesee, i 
his asides, his endless involutions of phrase and thought, i 
save themselves as if by miracle, and certainly could not be j 
trusted so to save themselves in any less favoured bands, .j 
Bacon and Hooker, the former in an ornate, the latter ii 
Bimple style, reproduce classical constructions and forms inl 
English. Taylor and Milton write poetry in prose. Quaint- I 
ness and picturesque matter justify, and more than justify, • 
Fuller and Browne. Euoyan puts the vernacular into print 1 
M'ith a sublime assurance and success. Hobhes, casting off J 
.■ill ornament and all pretence of ornament, clothes bis nakedJ 
strength in the simplest garment of words competent to] 
oover its nakedness. But none of these had elaborated, a 
aimed at elaborating, a atylfi suited for every-day use — tar. 
the essayist and the pamphleteer, the preacher and the lay I 
orator, the historian and the critic. This was what Dry- I 
lien did with little assistance from any forerunner, if it were I 
not Tillotson, to whom, as we know from Congreve, I 
knowledgcd hia indebtedness. But Tillotson was i 
much older man than Dryden himself, and at least wheal 
the latter began to write prose, his work was neither bnlky J 
nor particularly famous. Nor in reading Tillotson, thougli J 
it is clear that he and Dryden were in some sort working 1 
on the same lines, is it possible to trace much indebtedneaa | 
on the part of the poet. The sometime archbishop's ser- 
mons are excellent in their combination of simplicity witit J 
a certain grace, but they are much less remarkable thi 
Dryden'a own work for the union of the two. The g 
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fault of the elders had been, first, the inordinate length of 
their sentences; secondly — and this was rather a cause of 
the first fault than an additional error — their indulgence 
in parenthetic quotations, borrowed argnments, and other 
Btrengtheners of the position of the man who has to rely 
on authority ; thirdly, the danger to which they were al- 
ways exposed, of slipping into clumsy classicisms on one 
side, or inelegant vernacular on the other. Drydeo avoid- 
ed all these faalts, though his avoidance was not a matter 
of a day or a year, nor was it, as far as can be made out, 
altogether an avoidance of malice prepense. Accident fa- 
voured him in exactly the reverse way to that in which it 
had favoured the reformer of French prose half a centary 
or ao before. Balzac had nothing to say, and therefore was 
extremely careful and exquisite in his manner of saying it. 
Dryden had a great deal to say, and said it in the plain, 
straightforward fashion which was of all things most likely 
to be useful for the formation of a workman-like prose 
style in English. 

The influences of the post-Restoration period which, by 
their working, produced the splendid variety and efficiency 
of prose in the eighteenth century — the Qentary, par excel- 
lence, of prose in English — were naturally numerous ; but 
there were four which had an infiuence far surpassing that 
of the rest. These four were the influences of the pul- 
pit, of political discussion, of miacellaneous writing — partly 
fictitious, partly discursive — and lastly, of literary criticism. 
In this last Dryden himself was the great authority of the 
period, and for many years it was in this form that he at 
once exercised himself and educated his age in the matter 
of prose writing. Accident and the circumstances of the 
time helped to give him a considerable audience, and an 
e of great width, the critical spirit being extensive- 
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\f diffused at the time. This critical spirit was to a gr 
extent a reflection of that which, heginning with Malh6i4)%l 
snd coDtinuing with the institatioa and reflation of t 
Academy, bad for some time been remarkable in Pra 
Not long after the Restoration ODe of the subtlest i 
most aocompUshed of all French critics took up his t 
dence in England, and gave farther impulse to the fashions 
irhich Charles himself and many other cav'aliers bad a^ J 
ready picked op. SaiDt ETremond lived in England fori 
some forty years, and during the greater part of that tim^l 
was an oracle of the younger men of wit and plea 
about London. Now Saint Evrcmond was a remarkable 
instance of that rare animal, the bom critic ; even iiow»< 
days his critical dicta are worthy of all attention. 
a kind of critical intuition, which is to be paralleled onl 
by the historical and scientific intuition which eome of thf 
greatest historians and men of science have had. 'Witt 
national and characteristic indolence he never gave himse 
the trouble to leam English properiy, and it is doubtfi 
whether he could have read a single English play, 
his critical remarks on some English poets, not borrowi 
from his friends, but constrnctfid from their remarks, as li^ 
clerer counsel would construct a pleading ont of the infor- 1 
mation furnished him, are extraordinarily acute and accii> J 
rate. The relish for literary discussion which Saint Evr 
mond shows was no peculiarity of his, though he had it ii 
snper-emineat measure. It was fashionable in France, si 
he helped to make it fashionable in England. 

I have seen this style of criticism dismissed contempt 
noualy as "trifling;" but this is only an instance oft 
strange power of reaction. Because for many years t 
plan of criticising by rule and line was almost esclusivelj*^ 
pursued, and, as happens in the case of almost all csclusivt 
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foam^ wm foDoved too far, it aeeva to mmpc people 
nmadaja, tint tiilkut oag^ to be tnrfaed to the a- 
prcwion, ia bor or Iem dtjgau t language, of tba fecfi^^ 
<rf adamatkn or diifike lAid tlw mbject "ff'-f™! nvf 
exdle hi die oilie'B ndad. Hie erilic ongiit to ^*c tUa 
iniprmion, bat be o^lit not to Inre the other taah wnrt 
ten^Aed, aod the raaDlt of leaviiig it unattenipted is to be 
foond in the loose and haphasard judgmrata which now 
too often compose what ia called eriticiata. Hie ciitictsin 
of tlie Gallic School, which Dryden aud Saint E^-remond 
hdped BO much to o^lanl'vu! in En^fUml, waa at lea«t not 
afraid of giving a ttsuKia tot the Liilh ibat waa in iL The 
aiticB stfore to examine the abatnct value of thia or lliat 
Utaaiy form, ihe proprietf of tfak or llut mode of exprea- 
mon, the Umiu to be iaipoaed oa the choice aud diiiposiuon 
of tlua or that aabjecL No doobt Ibia often resalted in 
hxAing nunif at the atopwatub, aa Stenie'a fomoiiB pbraee 
baa iL Bat it often reaoltvd in aonwlblDg butter, and H 
at leaat produced tametitiug lilw rvMonnldc uniformity of 



Diyd^s criticUmi took, a« a rule, the fonn of prefaces 
to bia pUv^ and the rewlio;; of the play ensured, to some 
conudCTable eitent, tlie reading of the preface. Probably 
the pattern may be foand id Comeilli-'« Ejameiu. Nor 
miut h be forgutten thai the qoectiona attacked in these 
diaqoiailMMis were of real intereat at the time to a large 
Bnmb^ of penotu; to a rery much laiger nomber lela- 
tirdy, peifaapa even to a much larger nomber absolately, 
thao wotild now be the case. The first instance of a con- 
aiderabie piece of prose written by Dryden was not, indeed, 
a preface, thongb it was of the nature of one. The Euaj/ 
on Dramatic Pmty wa^ written, according to it£ own show- 
ing, in the Bummer of lfiG5, and published two or thrae 
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years later. It takes tlic form of a dialogue between 
terlocutors, who are auflicicntly identified with Dorset, Sed- 
ley, Sir Robert Howard, and Dryden himself. The aiga- 
ment taros on Tarious questioDs of comparison between 
classical French and Engliab dramas, and especially between 
English dramas of the old and of the newer type, the lat- 
ter of which Dryden defends. It is noticeable, however, 
that this very essay contained one of the best worded and 
best thought-out of the author's many panegyrics upon 
Shakspeare. Viewed simply from the point of view of style 
this performance exhibits Dryden as already a considerable 
master of prose, though, bo far as we know, he had had no 
practice in it beyond a few Frefaces and Dedicatione, if 
wo except the unacknowledged hackwork which he b some- 
times said to have performed for the bookseller Herring- 
man. There is still eonietbing of the older, lengthy seu- 
tence, acd of the tendency to elongate it by joint on joint 
as fresh thoaghts recar to the writer. But these elonga- 
tions rarely sacrifice clearness, and there is an almost total 
absence, on the one hand, of the cumbrous classical con- 
stmotions of the elders ; on the other, of the quaint collo- 
quialisms which generally make their appearance when this 
more ambitious style is discarded. The Essay was qnickly 
followed hy a kind of reply from Sir Robert Howard, and 
Dryden made a somewhat sharp rejoinder to bis brother- 
in-law in the defence of the Essay which ho prefixed to his 
play of The Indian Emperor. He was evidently very an- 
gry with Sir Robert, who had, indeed, somewhat jastificd 
Shadwell'a caricature of him as " Sir Positive At-AU ;" and 
this anger is not without eSects on the style of the de- 
fence. Its sentences are sharper, shorter, more briskly and 
flippantly monldcd than those of the Essay. Indeed, abont 
this time — the time of his greatest prosperity — Dryden 
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seems to have passed, somewliat late in life, through a pe- 
riod of flippancy. He was for a few vears decidedly pros- 
perous, and his familiarity with men of rank and position 
seems a little to have turned hi» head. It was at this time, 
and at this time only, that he epolie disrespectfully of his 
great predcceaaore, and insinuated, in a manner which, I 
fear, must be called enobhish, that his own familiarity with 
ancb models of taste and deportment as Rochester put him 
in a very superior position for the drawing of character 
to each humble and home-keeping folks as the old drama- 
tists. These prefaces and dedications, however, even where 
their matter is scarcely satisfactory, show an ever-growinij 
command of prose style, and very soon the resipisccnco of 
Dryden's judgment, and the resnit of his recently renewed 
study of the older writers. The Preface to All for Love, 
though short, and more familiar in style than tbe earlier 
work, ia of excellent quality ; and the same may he said 
of those to Troihis and Cressida and the Spanish Friar, 
tbe latter of which is especially characteristic, and contains 
some striking remarks on the old dramatists. The great 
poetical works of the period between 16S0 and 1687 arc 
also attended by prose introductions, and some of these 
are exceedingly well done. The JSpislle to the Whiffs, 
which forma the preface to the Medal, is a piece of po- 
litical writing sQch as there had been hitherto but very 
little in English, and it was admirably followed up by 
the Vindication of the Duke of Ouise. Oa the other 
hand, the preface to Religio Laid, though partly also 
polemical, is a model of what may be called the exposi- 
tory style. Dryden obtained no great credit for his con- 
troversy with Stillingfloet, his Life of St. Francis Xavier, 
or his Mittory of the League, all of which were directly or 
indirectly controversial, and concerned with the political 
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events of the time. Aa his leogthlest prose works, how- 
ever, they can hardly be passed over without notice 

The RevolutioD, in throwing Dryden back upon purely 
literary pursuits, did hitn no more harm in the way of 
prose than cf poetical composition. Not a few of bis 
Translations have proae prefaces of peculiar excellence pre- 
fixed. The sketch of Satire which forms the preface to 
the Juvenal is one of the host of its author's performances. 
The ^neid is introduced by an admirable dedication to 
Mttlgrave ; but the essay on the Oeorgies, though it is not, 
indeed, Drj'den's own, is almost more interesting in this 
connciion than if it were ; for this essay came from the 
pen of no less a person than Addison, then a young man 
of five-and-twenty, and it enables us to judge of the in- 
debtedness of the Queen Anne men to Dryden, in prose as 
well as in poetry. It would be a keen critic who, knowing 
Addison only from the Spectator, could detect his hand in 
this performance. But it does not require much keenness 
in any one who knows Dryden's prose and Addison's, to 
trace the link of connesioa which this piece affords. It 
lies much nearer to the former than the latter, and it 
shows clearly how the writer must have studied those 
" prefaces of Dryden " which Swift chose to sneer at. Ab 
in poetry, however, so in proae, Dryden'a best, or almost 
hia best work, was his last. The dedication of the FabUi 
to the Duke of Ormond is the last and the most splendid 
of his many pieces of polished flattery. The preface which 
follows it is the last and one of the best examples of his 
literary criticism. 

It has been justly observed of Dryden's prose style that 
it is, for the style of so distinguished a writer, singolarly 
destitute of mannerism. If we father any particular piece 
upon him without knowing it to be bis, it is not, as in the 
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ease of moat writers, because of some obvioQB trick of ar- 
rSBgemeiit or phraseology. The truth is, or at least the 
probability, that Dryden had no thought of inventing or 
practising a definite prose style, though he bad more than 
once a very definite intention in his practice of matters 
poetical. Poetry was with him, as, indeed, it should be, 
an end in itself ; prose, as perhaps it should also be for 
the moat part, only u means to an end, He wanted, from 
time to time, to cispress bia ideas on certain points that in- 
terested him ; to answer accusations which he thought un- 
just; to propitiate powerful patrons; sometimes, perhaps, 
merely to discharge commissions with which he had been 
intrusted. He found no good instrument ready to his hand 
for these purposes, and so, with that union of the practical 
and literary spirit which distinguished him so strongly, he 
set to work to make one. But he had no special predi- 
lection for the instrument, except in so far as it served its 
turn, and he had, therefore, no object in preserving any 
special peculiarities in it except for the same reason. His 
poetical and dramatic practice, and the studies which that 
practice implied, provided him with an ample vocabulary, 
ft strong, terse method of expression, and a dislike to ar- 
obaism, vulgarity, or want of clearness. He therefore let 
his words arrange themselves pretty much as they would, 
and probably saw no object in such devices as the balanc- 
ing of one part of a sentence by another, which attracted 
Bo many of his successors. The long sentence, with its 
involved clauses, was contrary to his habit of thought, and 
would have interfered with hia chief objects — clearness and 
precision. Therefore be, in tbe main, discarded it; yet if 
at any time a long and somewhat complicated sentence 
seemed to him to be appropriate, he did not hesitate to 
write one. Slipshod diction and cant vulgarities revolted 
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hiB notions of correctness and elegance, and therefore h© 
aeldom uses them ; yet there are not very many writers ia 
whom colloquialisms occasionally occur with happier effect. 
If a fault is to be found with his style, it prohably lies in 
a certain abuse of figures and of quotation, for both of 
which his strong tincture of tiie characteristics of the first 
half of the century may be responsible, while the former, 
at least, is natural to a poet Yet, on the whole, his style, 
if compared cither with Hooker and Clarendon, Bacon and 
Milton, on the one hand, or with Addison, and still more 
the later eighteenth century writers, on the other, is a di»> 
tinctly plain and homely style. It is not so vernacular a» 
Eunyan or Defoe, and not quite so perfect in simplicity a 
Swift. Yet with the work of these three writers it stands 
at the head of the plainer English prose styles, possessing 
at the same time a capacity of magnificence to which the . 
others cannot pretend. As there is no original narrative 
of any length from Dryden's hand in prose, it is difficult 
to say whetiier he could have discharged satisfactorily this 
part of the prose- writer's functions. The Life of Xavier 
is good, but not of the best. For almost any other fnno- . 
tion, however, the style seems to be well adapted. 

Now this, it must be remembered, was the g^eat want. I 
of the day in matter of prose style — a style, namely, that. \ 
should be generally fiex.ible and capable of adaptatioi 
merely to the purposes of the erudite and ambitions, but, ] 
to any purpose for which it might be required, and in I 
which the vernacular and the literary elements should be I 
properly blended and adjusted. It is scarcely too mucli i 
to say that if, as some critics have inclined to think, the 1 
influence of Dryden tended to narrow the sphere and .4 
cramp the efforts of English poetry, it tended equally to J 
*olargo the sphere and develope the energies of £nglish,9 
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prose. It has often been noticed that poeta, when they 
have any facalty for prose writing, are among the best of 
prose writers, and of no one is this more true than it is of 
Dryden. 

Set prose passages of laboured excellence are not very 
common with Dryden. But the two following, the first 
being the famous character of Shakspeare from the Esaay 
on Dramatic Poeaij, the second an extract from the preface 
to the Fables, will give some idea of bis style at periods 
separated by more than thirty years. The one was his 
first work of finished prose, the other his lust; 

"Afl Neander was beginning to examine 'The Silent Wonmn,' 
Ei^eniuB, earnestly r^^rding (lim ; I beseeuh jou, Keander, aald he, 
grati^ the compgnf , and me in particular, la far, aa before yon speak 
uf the play, to give us a character of the autlior ; and tell ns frankly 
your opinion, whether you do not think all writers, both French and 
English, ought Co give fXace to him. I fear, replied Keander, that id 
obeying your commands I shall draw some envy on myself. Besides, 
in performing them, it will bo Qrst necessary to speak Bocoewhat of 
Shakspeare and Fleh^her, his rivals in pocsj ; and one of them, in my 
opinioD, at least his equal, perhaps his superior. To begin then with 
Shakspeare. He was the man who of all modem, and perhaps an- 
cient poeta, had the largest and most comprehensive aoul. All the 
images of nature were slJII present to him, and he drew tJiem not la- 
boriousl}', but luckily; wlivD be describes anything, you more than 
see it, you feel it loo. Those who accuse him to have wanted learn- 
ing, give him the greater commendation ; he was naturally learned ; 
be needed not the spectacles of books to read nature ; he looked In- 
wards, and found her there. 1 cannot say he is everywhere alike; 
vere he so, I should do him injury to compare him with the greatest 
of mankind. He is many times fat, insipid — his comick wit degen- 
erating into clenches, his serious swelling into bombast But ho is 
always great when some great occasion is presented to him ; no man 
can say he ever bad a fit subject for bia wit, and did not then raise 
himself as high above tht! rest of pocia, 

'Qnantam lonlssolent inter yibuma mpressi.' 
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concerned for tTieip publick eapoeity than for their private; at leaet, 
there ifl pride at the bottom of their reaaoning. I( the faulla of men 
m orders are ddI; to be judged among themselyes, thej are all in 
some Bort parties ; Cor, Biuce they saj the honour of their order is 
coDcemed in ever; member of it, how can we be sure that they will 
be impartial judges J How Sa,r I may be allowed lo speak mj opin- 
ion in this case, I know not ; but I a.iii sure a dispute of this nature 
cansed miBchief in ahuudance betwiit a King of England and an 
Archbishop of Cacictbury, one standing up for the lawi of hia hind, 
and the other for the honour (aa he called it) of God's church; 
which ended in the murder of the Prelate, aoil in the whipping of his 
Uajeatj from post to pillar for hia penance. Ttie learned and in- 
genious Dr. Drake has saved me (he labour of enquiring into the 
esteem and reverence which the prieata have had of old; and I would 
rather extend than diminish anj part of it; jel I must oeede any 
that, when a priest provokes me wicliout uiy occauon given him, I 
have no reaaon, nnlesa it be the charity of a Christiaii, to forgive 
him : prior Iceail is justiScation sufficient in the dvil law. If I aii- 
awer bim in hia own language, self-defence, I am BUre, must be allow- 
ed me ; and if I carry it farther, eveo to a sharp recrimination, some- 
what may be indulged to human frailty. Tet my resentment has not 
wrought ao far, but that I have followed Chaucer in his character of 
a holy man, and have enlarged on that subject with some pleasure, 
reserving lo mvaelf the right, if I shall think fit hereafter, to describe 
another sort of priests, such as arc more easily to be found than the 
Good Parson; such aa have given the lost blow to Christianity in 
this age, by a practice so contrary to their doctrine. But this will 
keep cold till another time. In the mean while I take up Chaucer 
where I left him." 

TliQae must suffice for examples of the matter as well 
as of tlie manner of tLe literary criticism nbich forms 
the chief and certainly the roost valuable part of Dryden's 
prose works. The great value of that criticism consists 
in its extremely appreciative character, and in its constant 
connexion with the poet's own conatractive work. There 
is much in it which might seem to expose DrydcD to the 
chaise of inconsistency. But the truth is, that his literary 
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opinioni were in a perpetna] state of progress, and tliere- 
fore of apparent flnx. Sometimes he wrote with defective 
knuwledge, sometimes, though Dot often, withoat tbinlc- 
ing the subject oat, sometimea [and Uus verj often) with a 
^rtain one^dedneaa of view having reference rather to the 
bearing of the point on experiments be was then trying or 
about to try, than to any more abstract considerations, 
never aimed at paradox for its own sake, bat he ne 
shrank from it ; and, on the whole, his criticisms, thongh I 
perhaps nowadays they appeal rather to the expert and 
the student than to the general reader, are at least as ii 
foresting for their matter as for their form. The irapor- ] 
tance of the study of that form in tbe cultivation of a ro- \ 
boat English style has never been denied. 
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Tt is in most cases a decidedJy difficult problem to settle 
the exact infiiience which any writer's life and circuiu- 
stancea have upon his literary performances and career. 
Although there are probably few natnrea so absolutely 
self-sufficing and so imperial in tbcir individuality that 
they take no imprint from the form and pressure of the 
time, the exact force which that pressure exercisea is near- 
ly always very hard to calculate. In the case of Dryden, 
however, the difficulty is fortunately minimized. There 
■was never, it may safely be said, so great a writer who was 
so thoronghly occaaional in the character of bis greatness. 
The one thing which to all appearance lie could Qot do, 
was to originate a theme. His second beat play, accord- 
ing to the general judgment, his best as I ventare to 
think, is built, with an audacity to which only great genius 
or great folly could lead, on the lines of Shakspeare. His 
longest and most ambitious poem follows, with a surpris- 
ing faithfulness, the lines of Chancer. Hia moat effective 
piece of tragic description is a versified paraphrase — the 
most m^^ificent paraphrase, perhaps, ever written — of 
the prose of Boccaccio. Even in hia splendid satires he is 
rarely saccessfnl, unless he has what ia called in modern 
literary slang a very definite " peg " given him to hang his 
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verae upon. Abtalom and Achitopkel is little more than 1 
ft loosely connected Htring of characters, each owing no I 
doubt Bomething, and what is more, a great deal, to the 
poet, but originally given to, and not invented by him. 
No fashion of poetry can i>e farther aloof from Dryden'a 
than that which, as in the case of Shelley, spins greAt 
poems purely out of its own brain. His strong and pow- J 
erful mind could grind the corn supplied to it into the \ 
finest flour, but the com must always be supplied. The 1 
exquisite perfection of his smaller lyrics forbids us to set I 
this down as in any sense a drawback. It was rather a f 
strong inclination to the one office than an incapacity for I 
the other. What ia more to the purpose, tins peculiarity I 
is very closely connected with Dryden's fitness for the poai- I 
tion which he held. The man who is to control the peac«- I 
able revolution of a literature, who is to shape a langiu^ I 
to new uses, and help writers for a century after his death I 
to vocabulary, rhythm, and style, in prose as well i 
verse, is perhaps all the better off for not being too spon- 1 
taneous or original in his choice of subjects. But however I 
this may be, there is no doubt that outward circumBtancna 
always had a great, and the greatest, infiuence upon the de- 1 
veloptnent of Dryden'a genius. There was in some rei 
a quality about this genius for which it would be hard to 1 
find an appropriate name. To call such a mind and such I 
a talent as Drydon's parasitic would be ridiculous. Yet in | 
any lesser man the same characteristics would undoubtedly j 
receive that appellation. It seems always to have been, if I 
not necessary, at any rate satisfactory to him, to follow aomft ■ 
lines which had been already bid down, to accept a depart- 1 
ure from some previous work, to match himself closely with J 
some existing performance. It appears almost ae if, ii 
extraordinary care for the manner of his poetical wor^ hoJ 
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felt it aa advantage to be relieved of mucli trouble about 
the matter. The accusations of plagiarifim which his fran- 
tic enemies constantly brought against hira were, in any 
discreditable sense, as idle as accusations of plagiarism 
nsnaljy are; but they had considerably more foundation 
in literal fact than is usual with such accusations. He 
had a habit of catching up phrases sometimes from the 
worts of men to whom he was anything but compliment- 
ary, and in-iierting them, much improved, it is true, i'or the 
most part, in hia own work. I have come across a curi- 
ous instance of this, which I do not remember to have seen 
anywhere noticed. One of the most mortifying incidents 
in Dryden'a literary career was the already mentioned com- 
position by hia rival, though not exactly enemy, Crowne, 
of the Masque of CalUio. There seems to be little doubt, 
though the evidence is not entirely conclusive, that 
Crowne's share in this worV was due to Rochester, who 
afterwards made himself obnoxious to Drjden's wrath in 
a still more unpardonable manner. Under these circum- 
stances we certainly should not expect to find Dryden 
borrowing from Calisto. Yet a whole line in Maejteetnoe, 
" The fair Augusta much to fears inclined," is taken, with 
the addition of the adjective and the adverb, from a song 
of Crowne's : " Augusta is to fears inclined." Tiiia tem- 
perament made the work of translation one peculiarly 
suitable to Dryden, He had, as early as 1684, included 
several translations in his first volume of Miscellanies, and 
lie soon perceived that there was plenty of demand for 
more of the same ware. Except hia great editor, it is 
doubtful whether any man of letters ever knew the pub- 
lic taste better than Dryden. The call for translations of 
the ancients was qnito natural and intelligible. Direct 
classical study was considerably on the wane. So far, in- 
K r If 
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<lv«4, iw cine ecx was cunuemed, it bnJ prtkcticallj gone 
>>ut iif hubtou aiLugctliLT, and women of tiie acuomplifib- 
niwDta of LaJy Jtioe Grey or Qaeeo Elizabeth were now 
tliuutflit munMera. Even sa repmls raeo. a mach amaller 
pruportiua of tbu upper rliwiBO'i were able to read the 
uImum in tliu uriuiiial than had once been the case. Basi- 
ls court life, oraplorment in a standing armj and naiy, 
I maiiy <)lhur distractions colled men early away from 
V tttudies. Yet the intfrest ftll, or supposed to be fdt, 
dlauiuttl literature was at least as ^at as ever. The 
ullwaias wora still considered as literary models and pat- 
taniB; aud the famouu coutrovcrsy between the ancieots 
and tba mudema which aruHU about tbia time helped to 
iiinpin) u dusiru for soidu aL'tiaaint;uico with the former ia 
lIiu vaay, fashiouiible verse which Dryden had himself 
ciliated. In IS93 he gave to the world the whole of Fer- 
nius and much of Juveoal, the latter being completed by 
hift eons and some friends. In the same year some more 
vursions of Ovid and a little of Homer appeared; and ia 
lasa also hta greatest wurk of translation, the Vii^^ was 
bi^n. This was the only one of Drydi;n's works for 
whiuh he received not wholly inadequate remuneration, 
ud this remuneration was attained chieSy by the method 
(if subscript ion. Besides these authors, his translations 
Include extracts from Theocritus and Lucretius, a very few 
QiXo* of Horace, and a considerable portion of the Meta- 
luurphoiies of Ovid, which appeared last of all in the well- 
known volume of Fablea. The merits and pecuharitiea of 
fdon'i translation arc easily estimated. It has been ex- 
WtJy nmarked in the Preface of a recent prose trans- 
||>Mf I that there can be no final translation 
' taste and literary habits of each aga 
tUttes in poetry. There is no need to 
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limit this remark to Homer, or indeed to poetry. The 
work of the tranalntor is to bridge over the interval be- 
tween his author and his public, and therefore the con- 
struction and character of the bridge must necessarily dif- 
fer, according to the instruction and demands of the pub- 
lic. Dryden could not give exact accuracy, though he 
was by no means such a bad scholar as Pope. But his 
public did not want exact accuracy, and nould not have 
been grateful for iL He did notr— whether he was or was 
not able — give them classical flavour and local colour, but 
for these they would have been still lesa grateful. What 
tbey wanted, and what he could give them as no other 
man then living could, was the matter of the original, tol- 
erably unadulterated, and dressed up in the splendid dic- 
tion and nervous verse which he bad himself taught them 
to love. The parallel between the characteristics of the 
translation and the simple device whereby Jacob Tonson 
strove to propitiate the niUng powers in the illustrations 
to the Virffil is indeed obvioBS enough. Those illustra- 
tions displayed " old Nassau's hook-nosed head on pions 
.tineas' shoulders." The text itself displayed the head of 
Dryden on the shoulders of Virgil, 

Even before the Miscellany of 1684, translations from 
Dryden's hands had been published. There appeared in 
1680 a version of Ovid's Heroides,\o which he gave a 
preface and a translation of two epistles, besides collabo- 
rating with MdgravQ in a third. The preface contains 
some good criticism of Ovid, and a defence of the man- 
ner of translation which with little change Dryden himself 
constantly employed. This be defines as being equally 
remote from verbal fidelity and from mere imitation. He 
also lays down a canon as to the necessary equipment of 
a translator, which, if it could ho despotically enforced, 
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would be A rpmnrltaMe boon to reviewers. " No man is i. 
capable of translating poctrj wbo, besides a genius to that * 
art, is not a master both of his author's language and of ' 
bis oirn. Nor must we understand the language only of 
the poet, but his particular turn of thoughts and expres- 
sions, which are the characters that distinguish, and as it 
were individuate him from all other writers." These first ' 
translations are interesting because they are the first, and 
for the sake of contrast with the later and more perfect 
work of the same kind. In some respects Ovid was aa 
unfortunate autiior for Drj-dea to select, because his pe- 
culiarities tempted a reliipae into the faults of the heroic- 
play style. But, on the other hand, Dryden's practice in 
the heroic play fitted him very well to translate Ovid. A 
few lines from the close of Canace to Macareas may be 
given as an instance — 

"And now appeared the mcaaenger of death; 
Sad were bui looks, nod Bcarce he drew hia brenth. 
To aay, ' Your father sends you ' (with that word 
Hia trembling huida priisculed mu a anurd;) 
' Your father sends jou this ; and lets you know 
That your own crimes the use of it will show.' 
Too well I know the aenae thoae words impart; 
Hia,preaent shall be treasured in my heart. 
Are these the nuptial gifts a bride receives f 
And this the fatal dower u father gires f 
Thou Oud of marriage, shun thy own diagrace, 
And take thy torch from this detested place \ 
loltead of that, let fnries light their brands, 
And fire mj pile with their infernal handH 1 
With happier fortime may my aistcra wed, 
Warned by the dire eiample of the dead. 
For thae, poor babe, what orimo could tiit^y pretend? 
How could thy itifant ionocence offend ? 
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A guilt there was ; but, oh, that guilt was cdne t 
Thou BufFer'st for a Bin that was not tbine. 
Thy mother's grief fliid urime 1 but just enjoyed, 
Shewn to my Bight, and bom to be deatroyed I 
Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb I 
Dragged headlong from thy cradle to thy tombl 
Thy unoffending life I could not savB, 
Nor weeping could I follow lo thy groTc ; 
Nor on thy tomb could offer my shorn hair, 
Hor Bhew the grief which lender mothcra bear. 
Yet long tliou shalt nut from my arms be lost ; 
For soon I will o'ertake thy infant ghost. 
But thou, my lore, and now my love'a despair, 
Perform his funerals with paternal care; 
His scattered limba with my dead body bum. 
And once more join na in the pious am. 
K on my wounded bieast thou droppost a tear. 
Think for whose sake my breaat that wonnd aid bear; 
And faithfully my last desires fulfil, 
As 1 perform my cruel fathet'a will." 

The MiHCtilliinies of 1684 and 1685 contained a con- 
siderable number of translations from many different au- 
thors, and those of 1693 and 1694 added yet more. Al- 
together, besides Orid and Virgil, specimeas of Horace, 
Homer, Theocritus, and Lucretius are in these translations, 
ivhile the more ambitious and complete versions of Juve- 
nal and Virgil swell the total (io Scott's edition) to four 
volumes, containing perhaps some 30,000 lines. 

It could hardly he expected that in translating authors 
of such diSerent characters, and requiring in a poetical 
translator so many different gifts, Dryden should be al- 
together and equally successful. The Juvenal and tlie 
Virgil deserve separate notice ; the others may be briefly 
reviewed. All of them are, according to the general con- 
cfption of translation which Dryden had formed, decidedly 
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loose, and by no means adiiere to the oripnal. Indeed, 
Dryden not anfreqnentlj' iaserts nbole lines and passages 
of his own, a proceeding scarcelj' to be reconciled nith the 
just-mentioned conception. On the whole, he is perhaps 
most successful with Ovid. The versions of Horace are 
few, and by no means excessively Horatian, bat they are 
almost aU good poems in Dryden's statelier rhythm. The 
version into a kind of Pindaric of the twenty-ninth ode of 
the third book is particularly good, and contains the well- 
known paraphrase of resigtu) quce dedii (" I pnff the pros- 
titnte away "), which was anch a favourite with Thackeray 
that he puts it into the mouth, if I remember rightly, of 
more than one of his characters. Indeed, the three last 
Btanzas of this are well worth quotation — 



"Happy the foan, ami happy he alone. 
Be, who can call to-day bis own ; 
He who, secure within, can Bav, 
To-morrow do thy wore-l, for I have lived to-day ; 
Be fur, or foul, or raio, or shine, 
The joja I have possessed, in spite of fate, are miae : 
Not heaven itself upon the past has power, 
But what huB l>ecD, has been, and I have had m; hour. 



" Fortune, that with raahcious joy 
Does roan, her slave, oppress. 
Proud of her office to destroy, 



Still v) 






Mill, 



But with an incliDatton to be it!, 
Promotes, dt^radea, delights in stitfe, 
And makes a lottery of life. 
I can enjoy her while she's kind ; 
But when she dances in the wind, 
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And ehnkes the wings and will not BWy, 
1 pnff the prostitute awny : 
The Sittle or the much she gave is quietly 
Content with povertj, mj huuI I arm, 
And virtue, though in raga, will keep me « 



" What is't to me. 
Who never Bail in her unfaithful bcb. 
If stflrmH arise and clouds grow bluck, 
If the m&Bt split, and threaten wreck ? 
Then let the greed; merchant fear 

For bis iIl-gotl<m gaiu ; 
I And praj to goda that will not hear, 

While the debating winds and billows be«r 

His wealth into the roaiti. 
For me, secure (rom fortune's blows, 
Secure of what I catmot lose, 

In m; small pinnace I can sail, 
Contemning all the blustering roar; 

And running with a merry gale. 
With friendly stars my safety Beek, 
Within some Uttle winding creek, 
And see the stono ashore." 

Least successful of all, perhaps, are the Thoocritean 
translations. The idjliic spirit was not one of the many 
which would come at Drydcn's call, and certMn peculiari- 
ties of T'loocritus, harmless enough in the original, are 
accentuated and inr»gnifleJ in the copy in a manner by no 
means pleasant. A thing more unfortunate still waa the 
selection made from Lucretius. No one was ever better 
qualified to translate the greatest of Roman poets than 
Drj'den ; and had he given us the whole, it would probahly 
have been the best verse translation in the language, 
it is, ho has done few things better than the selectious 
from the second and third books ; but that from the fourth 
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has, Jastly or unjustly, tainted the whole in the eyes of 
most critics. It rcproducea only too nakedly the original 
tvhere it would be better left alone, and it fails almost 
entirely eren to attempt the sombre fury of sentiment, the 
inexpressible agony of regret, which transfuse and redeem 
that original itself. The first book of Homer and part of 
the sixth were avowedly done as an experiment, and it is 
difficalt to be very sorry that the experiment was not pur- 
sned farther. But the versions of Ovid's Metamorphone* 
are very good. Thoy, however, belong more properly to 
the next period, that of the Fables. 

Dryden's Juvenal is nut tiie least remarliable, and has 
been in some ways among the most fortunate of his worts. 
It is still, if there be any such, the standard verse transla- 
tion of the great Roman satirist, and this although much 
of it is not Dryden's, His two elder sons assisted him in 
the wort, as well as some friends. But the first, third, 
sixth, tenth, and sixteenth satires are his own, as well as 
the whole of the Persiua. The boot was pnhlished in 
1693, addressed to Dorset, with a prefatory essay or dis- 
course on satire, which is of great interest and value. It 
is somewhat discursive, as is Dryden's wont, and the erudi- 
tion which it contains is, as is also his wont, anything 
hat invariably accurate. But it contains some precious 
autobiographic information, mnch capital criticism, and 
Bome of the best passages of its author's prose. He dis- 
tinguishes between his own idea of satire and Juvenal's, 
approaching the former to that of Horace, which, how- 
ever, is scarcely a tenable position. But, as has been suf- 
ficiently pointed out already, there are actually many and 
grave differences between the satire of Dryden and that 
of Jnvena], The former rarely or never even simulates 
Indignation ; the latter constantly and invariably expresses 
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it. Still, tlie poetica! resemblances between tbe two men 
are sufficiently close to make tbe espectatiou of a valuable 
version pretty confident, nor is that expectation disap- 
pointed. For 1 wonder Dryden resists, for the most part, 
his nnhappy tendency to exaggerate tbe coarseness of Lis 
mbjects, and to cbooae their coarsest parts in preference 
to others. No version of Juvenal couid be other than 
shocking to those accustomed only to modern standards 
of literary language; but this version is perhaps less so 
than might be expected. The vigorons stamp of Dryden 'a 
verse is, moreover, admirably suited to represent tbe orig- 
inal, and tbe chief fault noticeable in it — a fault not un- 
common with Dryden in translating — is an occasional 
lapse into an unpoelical vernacular, with tbe object, doubt- 
less, of representing the text more vividly to English read- 
ers. The Persias is in this respect better than the 
Juvenal, though the peculiar dryness of flavour of the 
singular original is scarcely retained. 

It is not known exactly when Dryden first conceived 
the idea of working up the scattered fragments of Vir- 
gilian translation which be had as yet attempted into a 
whole. The task, however, was regularly begun either at 
the end of 1603 or the beginning of 1694, and it occupied 
the best part of three years, A good deal of interest was 
generally felt in the proceeding, and many friends helped 
the poet with books or literary assistance of one kind or 
another. A great deal of it, too, was written during 
visits to hospitable acquaintances in tbe country. Much 
of it was doubtless done ia Northamptonshire and Hun- 
^gdonshire, at the houses of Mrs. Creed and of Driden of 
Chesterton, There is, indeed, a universally repeated tra- 
dition that the first lines were written with a diamond on 
• window in this latter mansion. Tbe honse was pnlled 
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I some aerenty years >go, and a curious at^ment 
mut the tnith of the legend has been made out of the 
t that the pane was not preserved. Demolition, bow- 
er, b not usually carefal of its prey. Much was cert^nly 
written at Dcnhaoi Court, in Buckinghamshire, the seat of 
Sir William Bowyer, whose gardens are commemorated in 
A note on the Georgiea. The ae*enth book of the .^neid 
was done at Burleigh, Dryden having long had some con- 
nexion with the Eieter family. He had, it may be men- 
tioned, always been fond of writing in the country. Ton- 
son, the publisher, was exceedingly anxious that the book 
should be dedicated to William III., and Dryden speaks as 
if certain anticipations of gain had been held out to him 
in such a case. But he was unfalteringly determined to 
do nothing that woald look like an abandonment of his 
principles. No single person received the honor of the 
dedication ; but each division of the work was inscribed 
to a separate patron. The Eflogwa fell to the lot of Lord 
Clifford, Dryden's co-religioniet, and eon of the " fierce and 
brave " if not very high-principled member of the Cabal 
to whom Amboyna had been dedicated long before. The 
Qeorgica were inscribed to Lord Chesterfield, a dedication 
which, with Dryden's subsequent reception and acknowl- 
edgment of a present from Chesterfield, is at least deci- 
Mve against the supposed connexion between Lady Eliza- 
beth and the Earl having been known to the poet. Mul- 
grave, now Marquis of Nomianby, had the ^neid. The 
book was published in July, 1697, and the edition was 
sold oS almost within the year. Dryden speaks to his 
sons, who were now at Rome, where they had employment 
in the Pope's household, with great pleasure of its snccess. 
It is, in truth, a sufficieutly remarkable book. It was, no 
donbt, rather ironical of fate to assign Homer to Pope^ 
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who was of all poets the least Homeric, and Virgil to Dry- 
den, than whom not many poets Lave been more un-Vir- 
gilian. Pope would Lave done the Mantuan, whom in 
many things he resembles, excelleDtly. Dryden has dono 
him excellently too, only that the spirit of tho translation 
is entirely difforent from that of the original. To say 
after Wordsworth that Dryden " spoils" all the best pas- 
sages is quite unfair. But Wordsworth had no special 
facalty of criticism in the classical languages, and was 
of all recorded poets the most niggardly of praise, and 
the moat prone to depreciation of others. Of the three 
parts as wholes the Georgies are perhaps done beat, the 
Eclogues worst, the jEneid with most inequality. Yet the 
best passages of the epic are the best, beyond aU doubt, of 
the whole version, A certain delicacy of touch, which Vir- 
gil especially requires, and of which Di^den was sufficient- 
ly master in his more original work, has often failed him 
here, but the bolder and more masculine passages arc rep- 
resented with a great deal of success. Those who believe, 
as I confess I myself believe, that all translation is unsat- 
isfactory, and that poetical translation of poetry is nearly 
impossible, must of course always praise such work as this 
with a very considerable reservation. But when that res- 
ervation is made, there renaains plenty of fairly disposa- 
ble praise for this, Dryden''3 most considerable nndertak- 
ing of a single and complete kind. The older translations 
have so far gone out of general reading in England that 
citation is in this case almost indispensable, as well for the 
purpose of showing what Dryden actually did give his 
readers in this famous book, as for that of exhibiting the 
progress he had made since the Ovid of sixteen years be- 
fore. The passage I have chosen is the well-known open- 
ing of the descent into hell in the sixth book, which has 
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not many anperiors either in the original or in the version. 
The sabject was one that Dryden could handle well, wbere- 
-U bb Dido somctimcB shows traces of incongniily — 



"She Mid, and psaaed along thegloomj apace; 
The prince pursued ber at£pa with equal pace. 
Te realms, jet unrerealed to haman eigbt I 
Ye goda, wbo rule tbe rcgiona of tlie night ! 
Te gliding ghoala ! permit me to relate 
The myg^c wonderi of your silent Btate. 
Obscure Ihej went through Jreary ahBdea,th«t led 
Along the waste domlDlons of the dead. 
Thtia wander travellers in woods b; night, 
By the moon's doubtful and malignant light, 
When Jove in dusky clouds wrolves the skies. 
And the faint crescent shoots by fits before their ejes. 
Jast in the gate, and in the jaws of bell. 
Revengeful Carea and sullen Sorrows dwell. 
And pale Diseases and repining Age, 
Want, Fear, and Famine's unreaiatcd rage ; 
Here Tuila, and Death, and Death's half.brothor Sleep, 
(Forma terrible to view) thdr cenlry keep ; 
With aniiouB Pleasures of a guilty mind, 
Di^ep Frauds before, and open Force behind ; 
The Furies' iron beds ; and Strife, that shakes 
Her hissing tresses, and unfolds her anakee. 
Full in the midst of this infernal road, 
An elm displays her dusky arms abroad ; 
The god of sleep there bides bis heavy head, 
Aud empty dreams on every leaf are spread. 
Of various forms unnumbered spectres more, 
Centaura, and double shapes, besiege the door. 
Before the passage, horrid Hydra stands, 
And Briareus with all bis hundred hands; 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame ; 
Aud vun ChimiEra vomits empty flame. 
The chief unsheathed his shining steel, preparBd, 
Tboagb seized with sudden Fear, to force the guard, 
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Offering hia brandished wenpon at their face ; 
Had not the Sibvl stopped hia eager pace, 
And told him what those empty phantonia were — 
Forma without bodies, and impaasive ftir." 

Owing to the existence of some letters to Tonson^ I 
Walsh, and others, more is tnown about the pecuniary [ 
side of this transaction than about moat of Dryden's mon- 
ey afiairs. Ton son was an exceedingly hard bargain- 
driver, and there is extant a curious letter of his, Id whicli 
ho complains of the number of verses he haa for Lis. 
money, a complaint which, as we shall see when we coma' 
to the Fables, was at any rate in that case grossly unjust. 
The book was published by subscription, as Pope's Homer I 
was subsequently, but the terms were cot nearly so profit- ' 
able to the poet. A hundred and two five-guinea sub- 
scribers had each his arms printed at the foot of o 
the hundred and two plates. Others who subscribed only 
two guineas merely figured in a list of names. But except 
a statement by Dryden in a letter that " the thirty shil- 
lings upon every book remains with me," the proportion in 
which the subscriptions were divided between author aad 
publisher is unknown. He had, however, as Malone thinks, 
50^. for each book of the jSneid — as Mr. Christie and Mr. 
Hooper think, 50/. for each two books — and no doubt 
there was some similar payment for the Eclogues and 
Georgics. Altogether Pope heard that he made 1200^. by 
the Virgil. Presents too were doubtless sent him by Clif- 
ford and Mulgrave, as well as by Chesterfield. But Ton- 
son's payments were anything but satisfactory, and Lord i 
Macaulay has extracted much evidence as to the state of \ 
the coinage from Dryden's indignant letters on the subjecL 
At one time he complains that in some money changed 
for Lady Elizabeth by Tooaon, " besides the clipped 



there were at least fortj- shillings brass." Then he ex- 
pects " good silver, not such as he had formerly," and will 
not Uke gold, of coarse becanae of the renewed risk of 
bad monej in change. Then complaints are made of Ton- 
son for refusing subscriptions (which shows that a consid- 
erable portion of the subacriptioD -money must have gone 
to the poet), for declining to pay anything for notes, 
and BO on. The most complimentary thing to Tonaon in. 
the correspondence is the remark, "All of yoar trade are 
sharpers, and you not more than otliers," In the nest 
letter, however, the snspicion as to the goodness of Ton- 
son's money rctarns — ''If you have any silver which will 
go, my wife will be glad of it." Elsewhere there is a haif- 
apologctic allusion to a "sharp" letter which seems not to 
have becD presen*ed. But Dryden had confidence enough 
in his publisher to make him do various pieces of fiduciary 
business for him, such as to receive his rents which had 
been brought up from Northamptonshire by the Towces- 
ter carrier, to get bills to pay a suspicions watchmaker who 
would not take gold, and the like. He, too, was the in- 
termediary by which Dryden sent letters to his sons who 
were now in Rome, and he is accused of great carelcEsnesa 
and perhaps something worse in connexion with these let- 
ters. In another epistle we hear thut "the print-er is s 
beast," an accusation which it is to be feared has been 
repeated frequently since by impatient authors. After- 
wards, in rather Landorian style — indeed, there are resem- 
blances more than one between the two, and Landor was 
a constant admirer of Dryden — he " vows to God that if 
Everingham, the printer, takes not care of this impression, 
he shall never print anything more for him." These 
letters to Tonson about the Virpil and the Fables are 
among the most interesting memorials of Dryden that wo 
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possess, and tbey are, witii those to Mrs. Steward, almust 
the oiily letters of his which give much personal detail.' 
Perhaps it is not siiperfiuoiis to say that allnsions in them 
to his wife are frequent, and ahow nothing either of any 
ill-feeling between the two, or of any neglect of household 
dnty on her part. To one of the letters to his sons is a 
long postscript from Lady Elizabeth, in perhaps the most 
remarkable orthography that even English epistolary his- 
tory has to show, but aSectionate and motherly enough. 

During the period which the last two chapters cover, 
Dryden had as usual not failed to undertake sevend minor 
and tniacellaneoua literary tasks. £!leonom, in 1602, was 
one of his least successful pieces in a literary point of view, 
but perhaps the most successful of all as a piece of journey- 
work. The poem is an elegy on the Countess of Abing- 
doQ ; it was ordered by her husband, and paid for munifi- 
cently. There are but 3T7 verses, and the fee was five 
hundred guineas, or on Tonson's method of calculation 
some seven or eight-and-twenty shillings a hne — a rate 
which would have seemed to Jacob sinful, as encouraging 
poets to be extortionate with honest tradesmen. The 
piece is laboured and ili-sQstained. If it deserved five 
hundred guineas, the Anne Killigrew ode would certainly 
have been cheap at five thousand. But not long after- 
wards a poem to Sir Godfrey Kneller, which may or may 
not have been exchanged for something of the other ar- 
tist's craft, showed that Dryden had in no way lost his fac- 
nlty of splendid flattery. Perhaps before and perhaps af- 
ter this came the incomparable address to Congreve on the 

' As, for iaslance, how (he is writing from Nortbaiuptonshite) i 
party of benighted strangers came in, uid he bad to give up Ma bed 
to them, to which bed tbcj would have gone supperiesB, had he no! 
"taken it very lualj pike tlml dej." 
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Mare of tlie Double Dealer, which ia and deserves to 
be one of Drydiiti's best-known works. Congreve and 
Southern, the leading comic writer and the leading tra^c 
writer of the younger generation, were among the princi- 
pal of the band of sons (in Ben Jonson'a phrase) whom ' 
Dryden had now gathered ronnd him. In one of hia let- 
ters there is a very pleasant picture of the two young mea 
coming out four miles to meet the coach as he returned 
from one of hia Northamptonshire visits, and escorting hjni 
to bia house. This was in 1695, and in the same year 
Dryden brought out a prose translation of Ihi Fresnoy's 
Art of Paintinff,v']th a prefatory essay called a "Parallel 
of Poetry and Painting." There is not very much in- 
trinsic value in this parallel, but it has an accidental in- 
terest of a curious kind. Dryden tells as that it occupied 
him for twelve mornings, and we are therefore able to cal- 
culate his average rate of working, since neither the mat- 
ter nor the manner of the work betokens any extraordina- 
ry care, nor could it have required extraordinary research. 
The essay would fill between thirty and forty pages of the 
aize of this present. Either in 1605 or in 1696 the poet 
also wrote a life of Lucian, intended to accompany a trans- 
lation of the Dialogues made by various hands. This too, 
which did not appear till after the author's death, was 
Bomething of a " pot-boiler ;" but the character of Dryden's 
prose work was amply redeemed by the " Discourse on 
Epic Poetry," which was the form that the dedication of 
the jEneid to Mulgravo took. This is not unworthy to 
rank with the "Ess.iy on Dramatic Poeay " and the "Dis- 
course oa Satire." 
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It was beyond a doubt his practice in translation, and the 
rcmarkablo success that attended it, which suggested to 
Dryden the last, and one of the most singnlsr, bnt at the 
same time the most brilliantly succesaful of all his poetical 
experiments. His translations themselves were in many 
cases rather paraphrases than translations. He notr con- 
ceived the idea of a kind of composition which was to be 
avowedly paraphrase. With the unfailing catholicity of 
taste wnich is one of his finest literary characteristics, he 
had always avoided the ignorant contempt with which the 
ago was wont to look on mediieval literature. Even Cow- 
ley, we arc told, when requested by one of his patrons to 
give an opinion on Chaucer, confessed that he could not 
relish him. If, when he planned an Arthurian epic, Dry- 
den had happened to hit on the idea of " trans versing " 
Mallory, we might have had an additional star of the first 
magnitude in English literatnre, thongh his ability to pro- 
duce a wholly original epic may bo donbtcd. At sixty- 
seven, writing hard for subsistence, he could not think of 
any such mighty attempt as this. But he took certain 
tales of Chaucer, and certain novels of Chaucer's roaater, 
Boccaccio, and applied his system to them. The result 
was the book of poems to which, including as it did many 
L jl 
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Ofidian translations, and much other verse, he g&ve the 
narae of fables, naiog that word in its simple sense of sto- 
ries. It is not sarprisiog that this book took the town 
by Htorm. Enthu^astic critics, even at the b^inning of 
the present centary, assigned to Tkeodort and Honoria " a 
place on the very topmost shelf of English poetry." Such 
arrangements depend, of course, npon the definition of poe- 
try itself. Bat I venture to think that it nould be almost 
safficlcnt case agaipst any each definition, that it should 
exclude the finest passages of the Fable» from a position a 
little lower than that which Ellis assigned to them. It so 
happens that we are, at the present day, in a position to 
pnt Drydon to a specially crucial test which his contempo- 
raries were unable to apply. To us Chaaccr is no longer 
an ingenious and intelligent bat illegible barbarian. Wo 
read the Canterbury Tales with as mach relish, and with 
nearly as little difficulty, as we read Spenser, or Milton, or 
Pope, or Byron, or our own living poets. Palavion and 
Ardtt has, therefore, to us the drawback — if drawback it 
be — of being confronted on equal terms with its original. 
Yet I venture to say that, except in the case of those un- 
fortunate persons whose only way of showing appreciation 
of one thing is by depreciation of something else, an ac- 
quaintance with the Knight's Tale injures Dryden's work 
hardly at all. There could not possibly be a severer test 
of at least formal excellence than t'uis. 

The Fables were published in a folio volume which, ac- 
cording to the contract with Tonson, was to contain 10,000 
verses. The payment was 300^.. of which 250 guineas 
paid down at the time of agreement, when three- 
fourths of the stipulated number of lines were actually 
handed over to the publisher. On this occasion, at least, 
Jacob had not to complain of an unduly small considera- 
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tion. For Dryden gave him not 2600, but nearly 6000 
voraea more, without, as far aa is known, receiving any in- 
crease of his fee. The remainder of the 300^. was not to 
be paid till the appearance of a second edition, and this 
did not actiially take place until some years after the poet's 
death. Pope's statement, therefore, that Drydoa received 
" sixpence a line " for his verses, though not formally ac- 
curate, was sufBciently near the trnth. It is odd that one 
of the happiest humours of Tom the First (ShadweJl) oc- 
curring in a play written long before he quarrelled with 
Dryden, concerns this very practice of payment by line. 
In the Sullen Lovers one of tbe characters complains that 
hia bookseller has refased him twelveponee a line, when the 
intrinsic worth of some verses is at least ten shillings, and 
all can be proved to be worth three shillings " to the veri- 
est Jew in Chriatenijom," So- that Tonaon was not alone 
in the adoption of the method. As the book finally ap- 
peared, the Fables contained, besides prefatory matter and 
dedications, five pieces from Chaucer (Palamon and Arcile, 
the Cock and the Fox, the Flower and the Leaf, the Wife 
of BatKs Tale, the Character of a Good Parson), three 
from Boccaccio {Siffismonda and Guiscardo, Theodore and 
Honoria, Cgmon and Ipkiffenia), the first book of the Hiad, 
some versions of Ovid's Metamorphoses in continuation of 
others previously published, an Epistle to John Driden, the 
second St. Cecilia Ode, commonly called Alexander's Feast, 
and an Hpitaph. 

Tbe book was dedicated to the Duke of Ormond in a 
prose epistle, than which even Dryden never did anything 
better. It abaands with the fanciful expressions, jnat stop- 
ping short of conceit, which were such favourites with him, 
and which lie managed perhaps better than any other writ- 
er. He holds of the Ormond family, be tells the Duke, 
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by a tentiro of dedications, having paid that compliment to 
his Grace's grandfather, the great Duke of Ormond, and 
having celebrated Oasory in memorial verses. Livj, Pub- 
licola, and the history of Peru are broogbt in perhaps 
somewhat by the head and shoulders; but this was sim- 
ply the fashion of the time, and the manner of the doing 
folly eicnsed iL Even this piece, however, falls ehort, in 
point of graceful flattery, of the verse dedication of Pala- 
mon ard Arcile to the Duchess. Between the two is the 
preface, which contains a rather interesting history of the 
genesis of the fables. After doing the first book of 
Homer "as an essay to the whole work," it struct Dryden 
tliat he would try some of the passages on Homeric sub- 
jects in the Metamorpkotes, and these in their turn led to 
others. When he had sufBciently extracted the sweets of 
Ovid, "it came into my mind that our old English poet 
Chaucer in many things resembled bim;" and then, "aa 
thoughts, according to Mr. Hobbes, have always some con- 
nexion," bo was led to think of Boccaccio. The preface 
continnes with critical remarks upon all three authors and 
their position in the history of tbeir respective literatures, 
remarks which, despite some almost unavoidable ignorance 
on the writer's part as to the early condition and mntoal 
relationship of modem languages, are still full of interest 
and value. It ends a little harshly, but naturally enongfa, 
in a polemic with Blackmore, Milbonrn, and Collier. Not 
much need be said about the causes of either of these de- 
bates. Macaulay has told the Collier story well, and, on 
the whole, fairly enough, though he is rather too compli- 
mentary to the literary value of Collier's work. That 
redoubtable divine had all the right on his side, beyond a 
doubt, but he sometimes carried hia argument a good deal 
too far. Dryden, however, could not defend himself, and 
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hs knew this, and did not attempt it, though he conld not 
always refrain, now and afterwards, from indulging in lit- 
tle flings at ColUer. Blackmore had two causea of quarrel 
with Dryden — one the same as Collier's, tho other a polit- 
ical one, the poetical knight being a staunch Whig. Mil- 
bourn was an obscure country clergyman, who had at one 
time been a great admirer of Dryden, as a letter of his Btlll 
extant, in which ho orders the poet's works to be sent to 
hrm, shows. He had, however, fallen foul of the Virgil, 
for which he received from Dryden due and perhaps more 
than due caatigation. 

Enough has been already said of the translations of 
Homer and Ovid. The latter, however, are, as far as mere 
verse goes, among the best of all the translations. Pala- 
man arid Arcite, however, and all the other contents of the 
book are of a very different order of interest. Dryden had 
an extreme admiration for this story, which as the subject 
for an epic he thought as good as either Homer's or Vir- 
gil's. Nowadays moat people have left off considering 
the technical value of different subjects, which is no doubt 
a misfortune. But it is easy to see that the legend, with 
its interesting incidents, its contrast of character, its revo- 
lutions, and so forth, does actually come very near to the 
perfect idea of the artificial epic. The comparative nullity 
of the heroine would have been thought no drawback in 
ancient art, Dryden has divided the story into three 
books, and has, as usual, paraphrased with the utmost free- 
dom, but be has kept closer to the dimensions of tho orig- 
inal than is his wont His three books do not moch ex- 
ceed the leDgth of the original tale. In the different 
parts, however, he has nsed his own discretion in amplify- 
ing or contracting exactly as he thinks proper, and the 
comparison of different passages with the original thuft 
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briDgs ODt in a manifold waj the idiosjncraaies of tlie two 
writers. Perhaps this ia nowhere more marked than in 
the famous description of the Temple of Mars. As far 
as the temple itself goes, Dryden bsa the upper hand, but 
he is beaten when it comes to " the portraiture which was 
upon the wall." Sometimes he has simply adopted Chaa- 
cer's very words, sometimes he has done otherwise, and 
then he has almost always done worse. The " smiler with 
the knife under the cloak " is very inadequately replaced 
by three whole lines about hypocrisy. If the couplet — 
"Amiddes of the temple sate Mischance, 
MvX Discomfurt and ear; Couateoaoue," 

be contrasted with . 

" In nidBl of all the dome Hiafortune sata, | 

And gloam; Disi^mleat and fell Debate," 

the comparatively otiose epithets which In the next cen- 
tury were to be the curse of the style, strike the eye and I 
ear very forcibly. Indeed, in this most finished work of I 
Dryden's nothing is easier than to see the strength and the 1 
weakness of the method he had introduced. In bia bands 1 
it turns almost always to strength. But in thus boldly I 
bringing his work side by side with Chaucer's, he had 4 
indicated the divergence which was to be carried farther J 
and farther by his followers, until the mot propre was lost ( 
altogether in a washy sea of elegant epithets and flowing' J 
versification. That time, however, was far off, or might j 
have seemed to be far off, to a reader of the Fables. It is i 
only when Chaucer is actually compared that the defects, . 
or rather the possibilities of defect, rise to the eye. IE j 
Palajnoii and Arctte be read by itself, it is almost entirely; J 
delightful, and, as has been said already, it will even fa 
the strain of comparison. For the loss is connterbalancodlj 
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by gaiD, gain of sustained strength and greater petfectioQ 
of workmanship, uvea thongh we may know well enough 
tliat Dryden's own idea of Chaucer's shortcomings in versi- 
fication was a mere delusion. 

The ^un's Priest's Tale was also not very much ex- 
tended, though it was considerably altered in Dryden's 
version, entitled The Cock and Ike Fox. Dryden's fond- 
ness for the beast-story bad, as we have seen already, drawn 
upon him the repreheusioa of Messrs. Prior and Montague, 
critics of severe and cultivated taste. It has just been sug- 
gested that a great loss has been sustained by his not hav- 
ing taken the fancy to transverse some Arthurian stories. 
In the same way, if he had known the original Roman de 
Renart, he wonld donbtless have made good use of it. The 
Cock and the Fox itself is inferior to many of the branches 
of the old tree, but it has not a few merits, and the story 
of the two friends is one of tlie very best things of the 
kind. To this Dryden has done ample justice. But in 
the original not the least attractive part is the solemn pro- 
fusion of learned names and citations characteristic of the 
fourteenth century, which tho translator has in some cases 
thought it better to omit. It may not be quite clear 
whether Chaucer, who generally had a kind of satirical un- 
dercurrent of intention in him, was serious in putting these 
into the mouths of Partlct and Chanticleer or not^ but still 
one misses them. On the other hand, Dryden has made 
the roost of the astrological allusions ; for it must be re- 
membered that he bad a decided hankering after astrology, 
like many of the greatest men of his century. Of this 
there is evidence quite apart from Mrs. Thomas's stories, 
which also deal with the point. 

The third of Dryden's Chaacerian versions is one of the 
most charming of all, and this, though the variations from 
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the ori^nal ue considerable, and thoogli tliat original ta 
iUelf one of the most de]ig;htfiJ norks of tbe kind.' I 
hare read, perhaps as much as most Englishoea, the French 
fonrt«enth-«entury poetry on which so much of Chancer's 
is modelled, but I hardlj- know either in French or English 
a poem more characteristic, and more dellghtfnllv charac- 
teristic of the fourteenth ceaturj than the I'hwer and the 
Ltaf. The delight in a certain amiable kind of natural 
beauty, the traasfereuce of the si^a and svmbols of that 
beauty to the scrrice of a f&ntastic and yet not unnatural 
poetry of lo?c, the introduction of abstract and supernatu- 
ral beings to carry out, sometimes by allegory and some- 
times by personification, tbe object of the ^loet, are all ex- 
emplified in this Uttle piece of some 500 or 600 lines, in 
a manner which it would be hard to match in Froissart or 
Gnillaume de Macbanit Yet Drydeu has asserted his 
power of ei^uoUing the virtao of the original in what may 
be called an original translation. The two poems differ 
from one another considerably in details of machinery and 
imagery. Chaucer is happier in his descriptions of nature, 
Dryden in the representation of tbe central personages. 
But both alike have the power of transporting. Even now, 
when so much of his language and machinery have become 
hackneyed, Drj'den can exert this power on those who are 
well acquainted with meditcTal Utenture, who have felt its 
strange fascination, and tbe ease with which it carries off 
the leader into unfamiliar and yet delightful lands, where 
nothing is disturbing and unreasonable, and yet everything 
is surprising and unhackneyed. How much more strongly 
this power must have been eierted on a singularly prosaic 
which the majority of persons would, like Prior 
not faere concern myself with tbe bjpotbesia of the span- 
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iTG cast aside a& nonsense worthy only of 
children the graciouB, shadowy imaginations of mediEeval 
thought, we in the nineteenth century can hardly put our- 
selves in the condition to estimate. But it must always 
remain one of Dryden's highest titles to fame that he was 
ahle thus to make extremes meet. Ho seemB, indeed, to 
have had not only the far from ordinary facuUy of recog- 
nising good literature wherever he met it, but the quite ex- 
traordinary faculty of making other people recogaise it too 
by translating it into the language which they were capa- 
ble of comprehending. A passage may be worth quoting: 

"To this the dame replied; 'Fair daughter, know 
Thut <rbat jou saw was all a, fairj show ; 
And all those airy shapes you now behold 
Were human bodies once, and clothed with earthi; CDOUld. 
Our souls, DOt jet prepared for upper light. 
Till doomsday wander in the shades of night ; 
This onl; holiday of all the year, 
We, privileged, in sunaUioe tnaj appear ; 
With songs and danoe we celebrate the day. 
And with due honours usher in the Uay. 
At other times we reign by night alone, 
And posting through the skies pursue the moon ; 
But when the mora arises, none are found, 
For cruel Demogorgon walks the round. 
And if be Gads a fairy lag in light. 
Ho drives the wretch Ijcfore, and lashes itito night 

" 'All courteous are by kind ; and ever proud 
With friendly offices lo help the good. 
In every land we have a lar^^ space 
Than what is known to you of mortal race ; 
Where wo with green adorn our fairy bowers, 
And even this grote, unseen before, is ours. 
Know farther, every lady clothed in white. 
And crowned with oak and laurel every knight, 
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Att (ervanu Co the Leaf, by liTeries known 

Of innocenoc ; uid I mjaelf am one. 

Saw jtm not ber M pteehl to bebald, 

In vhile utire, uul cpomied with ndiuit gold f 

The BOTereign lady of our land 'a she, 

DUiu called, the queeo of ch^tiljr : 

And, for the ipotless name of maid the bean, 

That ^.Tnw fottut in ber band appeara ; 

And all lier trun, with leafy cliaplets crawned. 

Were for unblamed lirginitj renowned ; 

But thoK the chief and bigheBi in command 

Who bear those holy branches in their hand, 

The knights adorned with laurel crowns are tttej, ] 

Wbom death nor danger ever could dismay, 

TiclorinnB names, who made the world obey : 

Who, while they lived, in deeda of arms excelled, 

And after death for deities were held. 

But thoae who wear the woodbine on their brow. 

Were luiights of luve, who ntiTer broke thtnr vow 

Firm to their plighted faith, and ever free 

From fears, and fickle chance, and jealousy. 

The lords and 1adie«, who the woodbine bear. 

As true as Tristram and Isolla were.' " 

Why Dryden selected the Wife of Bath's Tale among 
hiB few translatioiis from Chaucer, it ia not very easy to 
Bay. It is a sufBcieutly harmless /ai^iau, but it cannot be 
said to come up in point of merit to many othcra of the 
Canterbury Tales. The enemies of our poet would donbt- 
lesa say that he selected it because of the unfftTonrable 
opinions as to womankind which it contaioB. Bat then 
those same enemies would find it difficult to say why he 
did not choose instead the scandalous prologue which 
Bnites opinions of womankind at least as unfavoujable 
with other matter of the sort which hostile criticism sup- 
poses to have been pecnliarly tempting to Dryden, In the 
actual tale as given in the Fahh^ there is some alloy of 
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this kind, but nothing that could be at all shocking to the 
age. The length of the story is in proportion more am- 
plified than U the case with the others. Probably the 
ai^umentative gifts of the old hag who turned out not to 
be an old hag attracted Dryden, for he was always at his 
beet, and must have known that he was alwaya at his beet, 
in passages of the kind. The pleading of the crone is one 
of his best eSorts. A certain desultoriness which is to 
bo found in Chaucer is changed into Dryden's usual chain 
of serried argument, and it is mucb less surprising in the 
translation than in the original that the knight shonid 
have decided to submit at once to such a she-lawyer. But 
the " wife " herself has something to complain of Dryden, 
Her fancy for widowhood is delicately enough put in the 
original : 

" [Sende] grace to orerliTe Ihcm tbflt we wei" 

Dryden makes it much blunter: 

" Maj widows wed ai often as they can. 
And ever for the better cbange tbeir mDin." 

The Character of a Good Parson admits itself to be 
"enlarged" from Chancer, and, indeed, the termination, 
to the extent of some forty lines, is wholly new, and writ- 
ten with special reference to the circumstances of the 
time. To this character there is a pleasant little story 
attached. It aeems from a letter to Pepys that the diarist 
had himself recommended the character in the original to 
Dryden's notice. When the verses were done, the poet 
told Pepys of the fact, and proposed to bring them for 
bis inspection. The answer contained a sentence which 
displays a much greater antipathy to parsons than that 
■which, if we may believe Lord Maoaulay, who perhaps 
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borrowed the idea fnm Stillingfleet or Collier, Dryden 
himself felt. Tepyt remarks that he hopes " from you 
copy of this good parsoo to faocy some amends made loe 
for the boorlf offence I bear with from the Nght of so 
many lewd originals," What particolar tronble Pepys 
had to bear at the hands of the lewd ongicala it would 
be hard to say. Bat — time-eerrcr as he had once be^i — 
he was in all probability sufficiently Jacobite at heart to 
relish the postscript in Drydeo's version. This transfers 
the circamstances of the eipnlsion of the Nonjurors to the 
days of Richard the Second and Henry of £olingbrok& 
Nor, had there still been a censorship of the press, is it at 
all probable that this postscript wonid have been passed for 
])ablication. The following verses are sufficiently pointed: 

" CoDqnest, in odious name, vas laid aside ; 
Vlhaa nil «ubmitled, none tbe battle tried. 
The senseless plea at right bv proiideuce 
V/as by a fl&tturiag priest tuTented since. 
And lasts no longer than the present swa;. 
But justifies the next nhidi comes in play. 
The people's right remains ; let those irho dare 
Dispute their power when they the judges are." 

Tbe character itself is also very much enlarged ; bo mach 
60 that tbe original can only be said to have furnished tbe 
heads for it Dryden has done few better things. 

The selections from Boccaccio, like those from Chaucer, 
may or may not have been haphazard. The first, at any 
rate, which has been, as a rule, the worst thoaght of, ex- 
plains itself sufficiently. The story of Tancred and Siffie- - 
muttda, perhaps, afforded room for " loose descriptions ;" 
it certainly afforded room for the argument in verse o£ 
which Dryden was so great a master. Although the hints 
of the original have been somewhat coarsely amplified, the 
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speech of Sigismunda is still a very noble piece of verse,. 
and her final address to bet husband's heart almost better. 
Here is a specimen : 

"'Thy praise (iuid Ihlne was then Ihe public voice) 
First recommended Guiacard to my choice: 
Directed thus bj thee, I looked, and found 
A man I tlought deserving to be arowned ; 
I'irBt b; my fatlier pointed lo my sight, 
Nor less conspicuous by bis natlre light; 
His mind, his mien, the fcitucee of hia fuce, 
Excelling &11 the rest of human race : 
These were tby thoughlfl, and thou couldfil jadge Bright, 
Til! Interest msde a, jaundice in thy sight. 
Or, should I grant thou didst not rightly see, 
Then thou wert first deceived, and I deceived by thee. 
But if thou sha.lt allege, through pride of mind, 
Thy blood with one of base condition joined, 
'Tis false, for 'tis not baaen ess to be poor : 
Hia poverty augments thy crime the more ; 
Upbraids thy justice witli tbe scant regard 
Of worth ; whom pmces praise, tboy should reward. 
Are tbese tbe kings intrusted by the crowd 
With wealth, to be dispensed for common good ? 
The people sweat not for their king's delight. 
To enrich a pimp, or raise a parasite ; 
Theirs is the toil ; and be who well has senrcd 
His country, has bis counCrj'a wealth deserved. 
Even mighty monarcbs oft are meanly bom. 
And kings by birlb to lowoBt rank return ; 
All subject to the power of giddy chance, 
Far fortune can depress or can adTanoe; 
But true nobility ia of the mind, 
Kot given by chance, and not to cbonce resigned. 

" ' For the remaining doubt al tby decree, 
What to resolve, and how dispose of me ; 
Be warned to cast that useless care aside — 
Uyself alono will for myself provide. 
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If, in th; doting tnd decrepit age, 
Thj boqI, a stranger in t&j youth to rage, 
Bcgitis iu cruel deeds to Ube delight, 
Goi^ with my blood thy barbarous appetite ; 
For 1 so little am disposed to praj 
For life, I would not caet a wish avt,j. 
Such aB it ia, the offence ia all mj own ; 
And what to Guiscard is already done, 
Or to be done, is doomed, by tby decree. 
That, if Dot eieouted first by thee, 
i^holi on my person be performed by me. 

" 'Away 1 vith women weep, and leave me here, 
Fixed, like a man, to die without a tear ; 
Or save, or siaj us both tliis preaimt hour, 
'ins all that fate has left within thy power.' " 

The last of tlie tliree, Cymon and IpMgenia, has been a 
great favourite. In tlie original it is one of tbe most un- 
interesting stories of the Decameron, the single incident of 
Cyraon's falling in love, of which not very much is made, 
being the only relief to a commonplace tale of violence 
and treachery, in which neither the motives nor the char- 
acters of tbe actors sufficiently justify them. The Italian, 
too, by making Iphigenia an unwilling captive, takes away 
from Cymon the only excuse he could have had- The three 
charming lines with which Dryden's poem opens — 

" Old as I am, for lady's Iotc unfit, 
The power of lieauty I remember yet, 
Which once inflamed my soul, and still inspires my wit," 

have probably bribed a good many readers, and certainly 
the whole volume of the Fables is an ample justification 
of the poet's boast, not only as regards beauty of one kind, 
hut of all. The opening triplet is followed by a diatribe 
against Collier, which at first seems in very bad taste ; but 
it is made, with excellent art, to lead on to a description of 
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the power of Io?e, to which the story yokes itself moat nat- 
nrally. Nor is any praise too high for the description of 
the actnal scene in which Cymon is converted from hia 
brutiahnesa by the sight of Iphigenia, an incident of which, 
as has been said, the original tatea small account. But 
even with the important alterations which Dryden baa in- 
troduced into it, the story, as a story, remmns of bat sec- 
ond-rate interest 

Nothing of this sort can be said of Theodore and Sbno- 
ria. I have said that Ellis's commendation of it may be 
excessive ; bat that it goea at the head of all the poetry 
of the school of which Dryden was a master is absolutely 
certain. The original here is admirably suggestive: the 
adaptation is more admirable in its obedience to the sug- 
gestions. It baa been repeatedly noticed with what art 
Dryden has gradually led up to the horror of the phan- 
tom lady's appearance, whieb is in the original introduced 
in an abrupt and casual way ; while the matter-of-factacss 
of the spectre's address, both to Theodore himself and to 
the friends who wish afterwards to interfere in his vic- 
tim's favour, is moat happily changed in the English poem. 
Boccaccio, indeed, master as he was of a certain kind of 
pathos, did not, at least in the Decameron, succeed with 
this particular sort of tragedy. His narrative has alto- 
gether too much of the chronicle in it to be fully iraprcs- 
sive. Here Dryden's process of amplification has been of 
the utmost service. At almost every step of the story he 
has introdaced new touches which transform it altogether, 
and leave it, at the close, a perfect piece of narrative o£ 
the horrible Idnd. The same abruptness which has been 
noticed in the original version of the earlier part of the 
story appears in the later. In Dryden, Honoria, impressed 
with the sight, and with Theodore's subsequent neglect of 
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hpr, dreams of what she has wen, and thints over what " 
she bfiH dreamt, at last, and only at la^t, resolvio^ to bii1>- 
doe her pride and consent to Theodore's suit Boccaccio's 
heroine goes straight home in a bnsiness-like manner, and 
sends " a trnaty damsel " that very eseniog to inform her 
lover that she Harrenders. This is, to say the least, sad- 
den. In short, the comparison is here wholly in favour of 
the English poet. Nor, if we drop the parallel, and look 
at Theodore and ffonoria merely by itself, is it leas ad- 

The purely original poems remain to be noticed. Of 
the Epi»tle to John Driden we know that Dryden liim- 
self thought highly, while the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed waa so pleased with it that he gave him " a noble 
present," said by family tradition to have been 500/., bnt 
which Malone, ex swa amjfctura, reduces to 100/. John 
Driden was the poet's cousin, and his frequent host at 
Chesterton. He was a bachelor, his house being kept by 
his sister Honor; he was a member of Parliament, and an 
enthusiastic sportsman. Chesterton had come into the 
Dryden family by marriage, and John Driden inherited 
it as the second son. The poem contains, in allnaion to 
Dridcn'a bachelorhood, ono of those objurgations on mat- 
rimony which have been interpreted in a personal sense, 
but which are, in all probability, merely the commonplaces 
of the time. Besides wives, physicians were a frequent 
subject of Dryden's satire ; and the passage in this poem 
about the origin of medicine has been learnt by almost 
every one. It might not have been written but for Black- 
more's sins, for Dryden had, in the postscript to his Virgil, 
paid an elaborate compliment to two ornaments of the 
profession. But it is naturally enough connected with a. 
coropHment to his cousin's sportsmanship. Then there it 
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what might be called a " Character of a good Member of 
Parliament," fashioned, of course, to suit the case of the 
person addressed, who, though not exactly a Jacohile, was 
a member of the Opposition. The poem ends with a 
moat adroit compliment at once to the subject and to the 
writer. These complimentary pieces always please pos- 
terity with a certain drawback, unless, like the lines to 
Congreve, and the almost more beautiful lines on Oldham, 
they deal with merits which are still in evidence, and are 
not merely personal. But the judgment of Dorset and 
Montague, who thought of this piece and of the escjuisite 
verses to the Duchess of Ormond that he " never writ bet- 
ter," was not far wrong. 

The only piece that remains to be noticed ia better 
known even than the Epistle to John Driden, Alexander's 
Feast was the second ode which Dryden wrote for the 
" Festival of St. CecUia." He received for it 40/,, which, 
as he tells hia sons that the writing of it " would be 
noways beneficial," was probably anexpected, if the state- 
ment as to the payment is true. There are other legendary 
contradictions about the time occupied in writing it, one 
story saying that it was done in a single night, while an- 
other asserts that he was a fortnight in composing or cor- 
recting it. But, as has been frequently pointed out, the 
two statements are by no means incompatible. Another 
piece of gossip about this famous ode is that Dryden at 
first wrote Lais instead of Thais, which "small mistake" 
he bids Tonson ia a letter to remember to alter. Little 
criticism of Alexander's Feast ia necessary. Whatever 
drawbacks its form may have (especially the irritating 
chorus), it must be admitted to be abont the best thing of 
its kind, and nothing more can be demanded of any poetry 
than to bo excellent in its kind. Dryden himself thought 
M 8* ^^ 
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it tlie best of all his poetry, and tio hud a remarkable &a~| 
iilty of self-critioiani. 

This volume of poems was not only the last that I 
dcD produced, but it also exhibits his poetical chs 
its very best and most perfect form. He had, through alt'l 
hia long literary life, been conataotly a student, always hia I 
own scholar, always correcting, varying, re-arranging, and.l 
refining. The citations already given will have ahonn a 
what perfection of metre he had by this time arrived. I 
Good as his early (if not his earliest) works are in tbitl 
respect, it must be remenibcred that it was long before hAj 
attained his greatest skill. Play-writing in rhyme i 
blank verse, practice in stanzas, and Pindarics, and i 
ular lyrical measures, all went to furnish kirn with the e 
perience he required, and which certainly was not in i 
case the school of a fool. 

Beginning with a state of pupilage to masters who werttV 
none of the best, he subsequently took little instTnctioa^ | 
except of a fr^mentary tind, from any living man excepfcl 
Ifilton in poetry, and, as he told Congreve, Tillotson mm 
prose. But be was none the less constantly teaching him- 1 
self, nis vocabulary is naturally a point of great impoi^l 
tancc in any consideratiou of his influence on our literatupt* 
His earliest work exhibits many traces of the scholastic I 
and pedantic phraseology of his immediate forerunners. I 
It is probable that in his second period, when his activity J 
was chiefly dramatic, he might have got rid of this, had 1 
not the tendency been strengthened by the influence oE J 
Milton. At one period, again, the Gallicizing tendencieaj 
of the time led him to a very improper and inexcusablej 
importation of French words. This, however, he sooaj 
dropped. In the meridian of his powers, when his grea^l 
satires were produced, these tendencies, the classical andf 
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the Gallican, in action and re-action with liis full command 
of English, vernacular and literary, produced a dialect 
which, if not the moat graceful that the langu^e has ever 
known, is perhaps the strongest and most nervous. Little 
change takes place in the last twenty years, though the 
tendency to classicism and arcbaism, strengthened it may 
be by the work of translation, not unfrequently reappears. 
In versification the great achievement of Drydcn was the 
alteration of what may be called the balance of the line, 
causing it to run more quickly, and to strike its rhymes 
with a sharper and less prolonged sound. One obvious 
means of obtaining this end was, as a matter of course, the 
isolation of the couplet, and the avoidance of overlapping 
the different lines one upon the other. The effect of this 
overlapping, by depriving the eye and voice of the expec- 
tation of rest at the end of each couplet, is always one of 
two things. Either the lines are converted into a sort of 
rhythmic prose, made masical by the rhymes rather than 
divided by them, or else a conBlderable pause is invited at 
the end of each, or of most lines, and the cadence of the 
whole becomes comparatively slow and languid. Both 
these forms, as may he seen in the works of Mr. Morris, 
as well as in the older writers, are exceUently snited for 
narration of some considerable length. They are less well 
suited for satire, for argument, and for the moral reflec- 
tions which the age of Dryden loved. He, therefore, set 
hinkself to elaborate the couplet with its sharp point, its 
quick delivery, and the pistol-like detonation of its rhyme. 
But there is an obvious objection, or rather there are sev- 
eral obvious objections which present themselves to the 
couplet It was natural that to one accustomed to the 
more varied range of the older rhythm and metre, there 
might seem to be a danger of the snip-snap monotony 
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into which, u we know, it did aetiuD^ fill when it passed 
«at of the hands of its first greU pnctitionen. There 
wi^bt alM be a feai that it aoald not always be poujble 
1o compreM the sense of a complete clause within the aar- 
n>w limits of twenty sylltkblea^ To meet theae difficohiea 
Dryden resorted to three mechanical derices — the hemi- 
Mich, the Alexandrine, and the triplet ; all three of wUcb 
could be nsed iodiScrently to ete out the space or to gire 
TCriety of sonnd. The nse of the hemistich, or fragment- 
sry Une, appears to have been based partly on the wtH- 
known practice of Vi:^, partly on the necessiticB of 
dramatic composition wbere the nnbrokeo English couplet 
is to English ears intolerable. In poetry proper the hemi- 
stich is SDything bat pleasing, and Dryden, becoming con- 
vinced of the fact, almost discarded it. The Alexandrine 
and the triplet he always continned to nsc, and they are 
to this day the most obvioas characteristics, to a casnat 
observer, of his versification. To the Aleiaodrine, judi- 
cionsly used, and limited to its proper acceptation of a verse 
of twelve syllables, I can see no objection. The metre, 
thongh a well-known English critic has maltreated it of 
late, is a very fine one ; and some of Drydcn's own lines 
arc onmatched examples of that "energy divine" which 
has been attributed to him. In an essay on the Alex- 
andrine in English poetry, which yet remiuna to be writ- i 
ten, and which woald be not the least valuable of contri- ' 
bntions to poetical criticism, this use of the verse woald 
have to be considered, as well as its regular recnrrent em- 
ployment at the close of tlie Spenserian stanza, and itft 
continuous use, of which not many poets besides Drayton 
and Mr. Browning have given us considerable examples. 
An examination of the Polyolhion and of Fifine at the 
Fair, side by side, would, I think, reveal capacities some- 
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whHt unexpected even in this form of arrangement. But 
80 far as the occasional Alexandrine is concerned, it is not 
a hyperbole to say that a number, out of all proportion, of 
the best Unea in English poetry may be found in the clos- 
ing verses of the Spenserian stave as used by Speuaer him- 
Eclf, by Shelley, and by the present Laureate, and in the 
occasional Alexandrines of Dryden. The only thing to 
be said against this latter use is, that it demands s very 
skilful ear and band to adjust the cadence. So much for 
the Alexandrine. 

For the triplet I must confess myself to be entirely 
without affection. Except in the very rare cases when its 
contents come in, in point of sense, as a kind of paren- 
thesis or aside, it seems to me to spoil the metre, if any- 
thing could spoil Dryden'a verse. That there was some 
doubt about it even in the minds of those who used it, 
may be inferred from the care they generally took to ac- 
company it in print with the bracket indicator, as if to 
invite the eye to break it gently to the ear. So strong 
was Dryden'a verse, so well able to subdue all forms to 
its own measure, that in him it mattered but little; in his 
followers its drawbacks at once appeared. 

A few personal details not already alluded to remain as 
to Drydcn's life at this time. To this period belongs the 
second and only other considerable scries of his letters. 
They are addressed to Mrs, Steward, a cousin of his, 
though of a mnch younger generation. Mrs. Steward was 
the daughter of Mrs. Creed, the already-mentioned inde- 
fatigable decorator of Northamptonshire churches and 
halls, and she herself was given to the arts of painting and 
poetry. She had married Mr. Elmes Steward, a mighty 
Bportsman, whose house at Cotterstock still exists by the 
roadside from Onndle to Peterborough. The correspond' 
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«nce extends over tbe last eighteen months of the poetV 
life, begiDDiDg in October, 1698, and not ending till i 
week or two before his death in the spring of 1700. 
Steward is said to have been about eight-and-twenty at 
time, and beautiful. The first letter speaks of a visit a 
to be paid to Cotterstock after many invitations, s 
rather formal in style. Thenceforward, however, tht 
ties, sometimes addressed to Mr. Steward (Dcyden n 
frequently spells it Stewart and Stuart), and aometimea t 
his wife, are very cordial, and fuU of thanks for preseata 
of country produce. On one occasion Dryden " intends "^ 
that Lady Elizabeth should " taste the plover ht 
ceived," an incident upon which, if I were a commentate 
I should build a legend of conjugal happiness quite i 
plausible, and probably quite as well founded, as tb 
of conjugal unhappiness which has actually been construt 
ed. Then there are injurious allusions to a certain ] 
son's wife at Tichmarsh, who is "just the contrary " of li 
Steward. Marrow puddings are next acknowledged, whi 
it seems were so good that they had quite spoiled 
Dryden's taste for any other. Then comes that a 
" Old men are not so insensible of beauty as, it may 1: 
you young ladies think," which was elsewhere translate 
into eloquent verse, and the same letter describes ' 
writer as passing his time " sometimes with Ovid, e 
times with our old English poet Chaucer." More i 
knowledgmenta of presents follow, and then a visit j 
promised, with the prayer that Mrs. Steward will have 
Bome small beer brewed for him without hops, or with t 
very inconsiderable quantity, because the bitter beer 
Tichmarsh had made him very ill. The visit came off 
August, 1699, and it is to be hoped that the beer was n 
bitter. After his return the poet sends, in the pleasant o 
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fashion, a history of his journey back to London, wliither 
the Btago coach toot him out of his way, whereby, not 
passing certain friends' houses, he missed " two couple of 
rabbits, and Mr. Cole's Ribadavia wine," a stirrup cup of 
the latter being probably intended. In November occurs 
the famous description of himself as " a man who has 
done his best to improve the language, and especially tha 
poetry," with much literary and political gossip, and occa- 
sional complaints of bad health. This letter may perhaps 
be qnoted as a specimen : 

"AW 7, 1699. 
"UlDAM, — Even your eipostulationa are plenamg to me; for 
though they show jou angry, yet they are not without many eiprps- 
siouB of your bindtieBs ; and therefore I am protid to be bo ehiddeii. 
Yet I caoDot BO farr abandon my own defence, as to confess any idle- 
ness or forgetfuIueBS on luy part. What baa hind'red me from wr[tt- 
ing to you was neither ill health, nor, a worse thing. Ingratitude ; but 
a flood of httle businesaea, which yet are necessary to my subsiit- 
ance, and of wbich I hop'd to have given you b good account befuie 
this time : bat the Court rather speaks kindly ol me, than does any- 
thing for me, tlioiigh they promiau largely ; and perhaps tbcy think 
I will adFaDcs as they go backward, in which they will be much clf 
ceiv'd ; for I can never go an inch beyond my uoDBcience and my 
honour. U (hey will coosidcr me as a man who has done my best to 
improve the language, and eapecially the poetry, and will be content 
with my acqnieaceoce under the present government, and forbearing 
satire on it, tliat I can promise, because I can perform it ; but I can 
neitber take the oaths, nor foraake my religion ; because I know not 
what church to go to, if I leave the Catholique; they are all so di- 
vided amongst themselses in matters of faith necessary to salvation, 
and yet all assmneing the name of Proteatauts. May God be pleased 
lo open your eyea, aa he has open'd mine I Truth is btit one ; and 
they who have once heard of it can plead do eicuae if they do not 
embrace it. But tbeae are things too serious for a triBing letter. If 
you desire to hear anything more of my affairs, the Earl of Dorsctt 
and your cousin Montague have both seen tlie two poems to the 
Duchess of Ormand and my worthy cousin Drideu; and are of opio- 
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ioD th»t I utter writt better. Uy other fiienda are dirided in tl 
judgmeDta which to preferr; but the greater pftlt are for thoBe to 
mj dear kiDamui; which I have corriicted with bd much care, tiM 
the; will now bo worth; of hia sight, and do neither of its any dis- 
liunour after our death. 

" There ia thia da; to be acted a new tragedy, made b; Mr. Hop- 
kioe, and, as I believe, in rhime. He has fonuerlj written a plaj 
in rerse, called Boa£cta, which jou fair ladjes lik'd ; and ia a poet 
who writes good vcn>eB, without knowing how or whj ; I mean, he 
writca natural!; well, without art, or learning, or good aence. Con- 
grere lb 111 oF the gout at Bamet Wells. I hare had the honour of 
a visile from the Earl of Dorsett, and dia'd with him. Mattera in 
Scotland are in a high fercnenc, and next door to a breach beCwiit 
the two nations; but tbe; Eay from courl that France and we are 
hand and gtorc. 'Tia thought the king will endeaTour to keep up b 
standing army, and make tlie slirr in Scotland his pretoncG for it ; my 
couBLD Driden and the country part;, I suppose, will be against It; 
for when a spirit is raided, 'tis hard conjuring him donn again. Tou 
sec I am dull by my writeing news ; but it may be my cousin Creed 
ma; be glad to hear what I believe Is tmo, though not very pleasing. 
I hope ho recovers health in the country, by bis slaying* bo long iu it. 
My service to my eouain Stuart, and all at Oundle. 
"I am, faire Couaine, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

"JoBir Dbydbl 

"PorMm. Stewart, AW 
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iir DuQdle, 
orltaaoipLoueliire, 



To be left at tha Poat-hDO 




Drtdbn's life lasted but a very short time after the publi- 
cation of the Fables. He was, if not a very old man, eloao 
upon bi» seveDtieth year. He bad worked hard, and bad 
probably lived no more carefully than moat of the men of 
bis time. Gout, gravel, and other disorders tormented him 
sorely. The Fables were published in November, 1699, 
and during the winter be was more or less ill. As baa 
boeu mentioned, many letters of bis exist in reference to 
this time, more in proportion than for any other period of 
his life. Besides those to Mrs. Steward, there are some 
addressed to Mrs. Thomas, a young and pretty literary 
lady, who afterwards fell among the Philistines, and who 
made use of her brief intimacy with the Dryden family to 
romance freely about it, when in her later days she was 
indigent, in prison, and, what was worse, in the employ of 
Cnrll. One of these letters contains the frankest and most 
graceful of Dryden's many apologies for the looseness 
of his writings, accompanied by a caution to "Corinna" 
against following the example of the illustrious Aphra 
Behn, a caution which was a good deal needed, though un- 
fortunately fruitless. In the early spring of I'ZOO, or, ac- 
cording to the calendar of the day, in the last months of 
1699, some of Dryden's admirers got op a benefit per- 
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formance for him at the Dutc's Theatre. Fletcher's Pi7- 
grim was selected for the occasion, reriBcd by VaDbrugh, 
and with the addition of a lyrical acene by Dryden him- 
self. Ue also wrote for tie occasion a secular masque to 
ccjebrat* the opening of a new century: the controversy 
on the point whether ITOO belonged to the sereuteeDtb 
century or the eighteenth not having, it seems, 
The performaoce took place, but the date of it is odi 
tain, and it baa been thonght that it was not till 
rhydon's death. This hiippcned in the following 
During the months of March and April Dryden was 
ill with gout One toe became much inflamed, and not 
log properly attended to, it mortified. Hobbs, the eui 
was then called in, and advised amputation, but Dryt 
refosed on the score of his age, and the inutility of pi 
longing a maimed existence. The mortification spreading 
farther, it was a case for amputation of the entire leg, 
with probably dubious results, or else for certjua death. 
On the 30th of April the Foatboy announced that "John 
Dryden, Esq., the famous poet, lies a-dying," and at three 
o'clock the next morning he died very quietly and peace- 
fully. 

His funeral was sufficiently splendid. Halifax is 
to have at first offered to discharge the whole cost Hi 
self, but other friendi^ were anxious to share it, amoi 
whom Dorset and Lord Jeffreys, the Chancellor's son, 
specially mentioned. The body was embalmed, and 
in state at the College of Physicians for some days, 
the 13th of May the actual funeral took place at Wc 
minster Abbey, with a great procession, preceded at 
College by a Latin oration from Grarth, the President, ai 
by the singing of Exegi Monumentum to music. Y( 
afterwards "Corinna" forged for Curil a wild account 
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the matter, of which it is sufficient to say that it lacks the 
slightest corroboration, and is intrinsically improbable, if 
not impossible. It may be foond in most of the biogra- 
phiei, and Malone has devoted his nsnal patient industry 
to its demolition. Some time passed before any monn- 
meut was erected to Dryden in Poet's Comer, where be 
had been buried by Chancer and Cowley. Fepys tells ns 
that Dorset and Montague were going to do it. Bat thej 
did not. Some time later Congreve complimented the 
Dnke of Newcastle on having given order for a monu- 
ment, a compliment which his Grace obtained at a re- 
markably cheap rate, for the order, if g^ven, was never 
execntcd. Finally, twenty years after his death, the Dake 
of BucldnghamBliire, better known under his former title 
of Lord Mulgravo, came to the rescne, it is said, owing to 
a reflection of I'lipu'ii on Dryden's " mde and nameless 
stone." Tito monumetit was not magnificent, hot at any 
rate it suvus tliu pout from such dishonour as there may 
be in a nnmejUNii gvavu. The hymn sung at his fimcial 
probably puts that matter most sensibly. 

Dryden's wito lived until ITH, and died a very old 
woman and insanii. Her children, like her husband, had 
died before her. Charlus, the eldest, was drowned in the 
Thames near Datchet, in 1704; John, the second, hardly 
ontlived his father a year, and died at Rome in ITOl ; the 
third, Erasmus Henry, succeeded, in 1710, to the family 
honours, but died in tlie same year. The bouse of Canons 
Asbby is still held by descendants of the family, but in 
the female line ; though the came has been unbroken, and 
the title has been continued. 

Something has already been said about tbe character of 
Lady Elinabetb Dryden. It has to be added here that the 
stories about her temper and relations with her husband 
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Au<l liis frleDila, bear iuvcBtigation as little hs those abont 
her maiijenly conduct. Most of them are mere hearsays, 
and some not even that. Dr}'den, it is said, must have 
lived unhappily with his wife, for he is always Bneering at 
mntritnouy. It is sufficient to say that much the same 
ioigbt be said of every writer (at least for the stage) be- 
tween the Eestoration sad the scccesioD of Aune. Even 
the famona line in Absalom and AchUophel, which has 
caused such Guaudal, 'n a commonplace as old at least aa 
Jeau de Meung and the Roman de la Ron. When Ma- 
lonc, on the authority of a Lady Drydea who lived a hun- 
dred years lator, but withoot a tittle of documentary evi- 
dence, teila us that Lady Elizabeth was a shrew, we really 
must ask what is the value of such testiuiODy ! There is 
oue circumstantial legend which has been much relied on. 
Dryden, it is said, was at work one day in hia study, when 
his wife came in, and could not make him listen to aome- 
tliing she had to ^ay. Thereupon said she, in a pet, "I 
wish I were a book, and then perhaps you would pay me 
some attention." " Then, roy dear," replied this graceless 
bard, "pray be an almanac, that I may change you at the 
end of the year." The joke cannot be said to be brilliant; 
but, taking it as a true story, the notion of founding a 
chaigc of conjugal unhappiuess thereon is sufficiently ab- 
surd, Mrs. Thomas's romsncinga are worthy of no credit, 
and even if they were worthy of any, do not bear mach 
upon the question. All that can bo said is, that the few 
allusions to Lady Elizabeth in the poet's letters are made 
in al! propriety, and tell no tale of disunion. Of his chil- 
dren it ia allowed that he was excessively fond, and his per- 
sonal amiability ia teatified to with one consent fay all his 
friends who have left testiraonies on the subject Con- 
greve and "Granville the Polite " both mention hia modest 
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and Boasauming demeanour, and tbe obligingncBs of his 
dispoBition. Pope, it is true, lias brought ^ninst him the 
terrible accusation that he was " not a genteel man," be- 
ing " intimate with none but poetical men." The fact on 
which the chat^e seems to be based is more than dubions, 
and Pope was evidently transferring his own conception of 
drub Street to the timea when to be a poetical mau cer- 
tainly was no ai^oment against gentility. Rochester, Mnl- 
grave, Dorset, Sedley, Etherege, Roscommon, make a very 
odd assortment of ungcntcel poetical friends. 

It IB astonishing, when one comes to examine the mat- 
ter, how vogue and shadowy oar personal knowledge of 
Dryden is. A handful of anecdotes, many of them an< 
dated and unauthenticated except at third and fourth hand, 
furnish us with almost all that we do know. That he was 
fond of fishing, and prided himself upon being a better 
fisherman than Durfey ; that he took a good deal of snufE; 
and that he did not drink much until Addison, in the last 
years of his life, induced him to do so, almost exhansta 
the lists of such traits which are recorded by otbera. His 
" down look," his plumpncsa, his fresh colour are points 
in which tradition is pretty well supported by the portraits 
■*hicb exist, and by such evidence as can be extracted 
from the libels against him. The famous picture of him 
at Will's, which every one repeats, and vrhich Scott has 
made classical in the Pirate, is very likely true enough to 
fact, and there is no harm in thinking of Dryden in the 
great coffee-house, with his chair in the balcony in sum- 
mer, by the fire in winter, passing criticisms and paying 
good-natured compliments on matters literary. He had, 
he tells Mrs. Steward, a very vulgar stomach — thus par- 
tiaDy justifying Pope's accusations — and liked a chine of 
bacon better than marrow puddings. He dignified Sam- 
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nel Pepys with the title of Padron Mio, and was invited 
by SaiuDcl to cat a cold cliickcn and a salad with him in 
return. According to one of the aimless gossiping storiea, 
whieh are almost all we possess, he once etayed with Mot- 
grave at the great Yorkshire domain whence the title was 
derived, and was cheated by Mulgrave at bowls — a story 
not so unbelicvablo as Mr. Be!l seems to thint, for every- 
body cheated at play in those days ; and Mulgrave's dis- 
inclination to pay bis tradestaen, or in any other way to 
get rid of money, was notorious. But even the gossip 
which has eomo down to us is almost entirely literary. 
Thus we are tohl that when he allowed certain merits to 
" starch Johnny Crowne " — no called because of the unal- 
terable BtiSneBa and propriety of his collar and cravat — he 
used to add that "his father and Crowne's mother had 
been great friends." It is only fair to the reputation of 
Erasmus Dryden and of Mrs. Crowne to add that this must 
have been pure mischief, inasmuch as it is always said that 
the author of Sir Courllt/ Nice was horn in Nova Scotia. 
Hia well-feigned denunciation of Smith and Johnson, his 
tormentors, or rather the tormentors of his Eidolon Bayes, 
as "the coolest and most insignificant fellows" he bad 
ever seen on the stage, may be also recalled. Again, there 
is a legend that Bolingbroke, when a young man, came in 
one morning to sec him, and found that he had been sit- 
ing up all night writing the ode on St. Cecilia's Day, An- 
other time Bolingbroke called on him, and was asked to 
outstay Jacob Tonaon, bo aa to prevent some apprehended 
incivility from the truculent Jacob. The story of his 
ation at the liberty taken with him by Prior and Monta- 
gue has been already mentioned more than once, but may 
he regarded with very considerable suspicion. Most 
mous perhaps of all such legends is that which tcUa of 
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nnlucty speech, " Couain Swift, you will never be a poet," 
than which never was tliere anything more trae or more 
unfortunate. Yet the enmity which, though it has been 
exaggerated, the greatest English man of letters in the 
next generation felt towards hia kinauau ought not to be 
whoUy regretted, because it has produced one of the moat 
touching instances of literal devotion which even a com- 
mentator ever paid to his idol. Swift, it must be remem- 
bered, has injuriously stigmatized Dryden'a prefaeea as 
being 

" Merely writ at first for filling, 
To rttiflB thu volume'e price a ahilling." 

Herenpon Malonc has set to, an-d has gravely demonstrated 
that, as the price at which plays were then issued was fixed 
and constant, the insertion of a long preface instead of a 
short one, or indeed of any preface at all, could not have 
raised the volume's price a penny. Next to Shadwell'a 
criticism on MacJIecknoe, I think this may be allowed to be 
the happiest example recorded in connexion with the life 
of Drydcn of the spirit of literalism. 

Such idle stufE as these legends mostly are is indeed 
hardly worth discussion, hardly even worth mentioning. 
The quiet scenery of the Nene Valley, in which Dryden 
passed all the beginning and not a little of the closo of hia 
life ; the park at Charlton ; the river (an imaginary asso- 
ciation perhaps, but too striking a one to be lost) on which 
Critea and Eugeniua and Neander rowed down past the 
"great roar of waters" at London Bridge, and heard the 
Dutch guns as they talked of dramatic poesy ; the houae 
Q Gerrard Street ; the balcony and coffee-room at Will's ; 
the park where the king walked with the poet ; and, last 
of all, the Abbey ; these are the only scenes in which Dry- 
den can he pictured even by the most imaginative lover 
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of the concrete ptctoreaque. Very few dajs of bia Hfa 
of Dearly fieventj years emerge for us from the mass by 
virtue of any definite aiid detailed incident, the account of 
which we have on trustworthy authority. It is a 
raonplocc to say that an author's life is in hia works. 
But ID Drj-dco's case it ia a simple fact, and therefore a 
biography of him, let it be repeated at tbe close as it was 
asserted at the beginning, must consist of little but a dis- 
cussion and rnnoing comment on those worlis, and on the 
characteristics, literary and personal, which are discoverable 
in them. 

It only now remains to sum np these ehsracteristics, ] 
which it must never be forgotten are of even more value 
because of the representative character of Dryden than I 
because of bis individual eminence. Many as are tbe I 
great men of letters who have illustrated English litera- I 
tnre from the beginning to the present day, it may safely I 
be said that no one so represented bis time and so in- 
fluenced it as the man of letters whom we have been dis- 
cussing. There are greater names in our literature, no J 
donbt ; there are others as great or nearly so. But at no | 
time that I can think of was there any Englishman who, 
for a considerable period, was so far in advance of his { 
contemporaries in almost every branch of literary work ( 
as Dryden was during the last twenty years of the seven- 
teenth century. To turn a satiric couplet of his own, by 
tbe alteration of a single word, from an insult to a com- 
pliment, WB may say that he, at any rate during his last 
decade, 

" Id prose and verse was owned without dispute 
Within the reftlms of Eii^l'mh absolul*." 
But his representative character in relation to the men nf I 
bis time was almost more remarkable than his intellectofti 
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md artiBtic superiority to them. Other great mon of let- 
ters, with perhaps the single exception of Voltaire, havo 
usually, when tbey represented their time at all, represents 
ed but a email part of it. With Dryden this was not the 
case. Not only did the imnicDBe majority of men of let- 
ters in his later days directly imitate him, but both then 
and earlier most literary Englishmen, even when they did 
not imitate him, worked on the same lines and pnrsued 
the same objects. The eighteen volumes of his works 
contain a faithful representation of the whole literary 
movement in England for the best part of half a century, 
and what is more, they contain the germs and indicate the 
direction of almost the whole literary movement for nearly 
a century more, 

Bot Dryden was not only in bis literary work a typical 
Englishman of his time, and a favourably typical one ; 
he was almost as representative In point of character. 
The time was not the most ahowy or attractive in the 
moral history of the nation, though perhaps it looks to 
us not a little worse than it was. But it must be admit- 
ted to have been a time of shameless coaraenesa in lan- 
guage and manners ; of virulent and bloodthirsty party- 
spirit; of almost unparalleled self-seeking and political 
dishonesty; and of a flattering servility to which, in the 
Banie way, hardly any parallel can bo found. Its chief 
redeeming features were, that it was not a cowardly age, 
and, for the most part, not s hypocritical one. Men seem 
frequently to have had few convictions, and sometimes to 
have changed them with a. somewhat startling rapidity; 
but when they had them, they had also the courage of 
them. They hit out with a vigour and a will which to 
this day is refreshing to read of ; and when, as sometimes 
happened, they lost the battle, thev took their punishment, 
N 9 '3 ■ 
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m with perhapB tome arrogance via are wont to say, like 
Englishmen. Dryden had the merits and the defects 

eminontly ; but the defeetfi were, after all, in a mild and 
by no means virulent form. Ilia character has had es- 
ceedingly hard measure since. During the last ten years 
of his life, and for the most part of the faalf-ccntary sac- 
cooding bis death, his political principles were out of 
favour, and this naturally prejudiced many persons against 
his conduct even at the time when his literary g 
was least questioned. In Johnson and in Scott, Dryden 
found a brace of the doughtiest champions, as heartily I 
prepossessed in his favour as they were admirably armed I 
to fight his battles. But of late years he has again fallen. 
among the Philistines. It was obviously Lord Macautay's 
game to blacken the greatest literary champion of the 
cause be had set hiinsclf to attack; and I need not gay , 
with what zest and energy Macaulay was wont to wield ■ 
the tar-brush. Some years later Dryden had the good M 
fortune to meet with an admirable editor of his poema, I 
I venture to think the late Mr. Christie's Globe edition I 
of our poet one of the very best things of the kind that 1 
has ever been produced. From the purely literary point 1 
of view there is scarcely a fault to be found with it But 
the editor unfortunately seems to have sworn allegiance 
to Shaftesbury before he swore allegiance to Dryden. 
He reconciled these jarring fealties by sacrificing the char- 
acter of the latter, while admitting hia intellectual great- 
ness. An article to which I have more than once referred 
in the Quarterly Review puts the facts once : 
clear and fair light. But Mr. Green's twice-published hi»- 1 
tury has followed in the old direction, and has indeed out- I 
Macanlayed Macaulay in reckless abuse. I believe that I I 
have put the facts at least so that any reader who takes J 
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the trouble may judge for himself of tlie private conduct 
of Dryden. His behaviour as a public man haa also been 
dealt with pretty fully ; and I think wo may safely con- 
clude that in neither case can the verdict be a really unfa- 
vourable one. Dryden, no doubt, was not austerely virtu- 
ous. Ee was not one of the men who Jay down a compre- 
hensive scheme of moral, political, and intellectual conduct, 
and follow out that scheme, came wind, come weather. It 
is probable that he was quite aware of the existence and 
alive to the merits of cakes and ale. He was not an 
economical man, and he had no scruple in filling up gaps 
in his income with pcneions ami presents. But all these 
things were the way of bis world, and he was not exces- 
sive in following it. On the other hand, all tru^itworthy 
testimony concurs in praising his amiable and kindly dis- 
position, his freedom from literary arrogance, and hia will- 
ingness to encourage and assist youthful aspirants in liters 
ature. Mercilessly hard as he hit his antc^onists, it must 
be remembered that he was rarely the first to strike. On 
the whole, putting aside his licence of language, which is 
absolutely inexcusable, but for wliich it must be remem- 
bered he not only made an ample apology, but such amends 
as were possible by earnestly dissuading others from fol- 
lowing his example, we shall be safe in saying that, tboogli 
he was assuredly no saint, there were not so very many 
better men then living than John Dryden. 

A shorter summary will suflBce for the literary aspect of 
the matter ; for Dryden's peculiarities in this respect have 
already been treated fully enough. In one of his own last 
letters he states that his life-object had been to improve 
the langnage, and especially the poetry. He bad accom- 
plished it. With our different estimate of the value of 
old English literature, we cannot, indeed, adopt Johnson'a 
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tnil thii Knjiluli of [tonuiD* like Cowlcf , Dsrenant, md tbcir 
Ukiw — wu not wbdity marble or wboUj biick. No toA 
inatajilior can contnaioatl; dcKiibe it. It was nlher am 
initruinviit ur macliino which tiatl in times past boned otti 
K|iliiiiilli| work, bat work com para tir elf limited in kin^ 
Mi'l liaMu to eonataut flawa and imperfections of more cr 
loM tna^piitudo. In the bands oi the men who bad lately 
workud it, the gmxl work had been far less in qnantilj and 
lufnrior in quality i tlie faults and flaws bad been great 
Mil numnroua. Drydcn do altered tbe instrument and ita 
Wurkint; that, at iU beat, it produced a less splendid remit 
than befori?, and became leas suited for some of tbe bi^t- 
oat Bppliuationa, but at the name time became avmlable tot 
■ far ([roBter vnrioty of ordiiiury purposes, was far aorer 
in Ita wurkinjf, without extraordinary genius on the part of 
Ibo worker, and was almost secure a^^aiost the grosser im- 
porfuctionii. Till! forty years' work which is at once the 
record and thu exiimple of this accomplishment is itself 
full of faults and blemishes, but they arc always committed 1 
in the oSort to improve. Dryden is always striving, and I 
consciously striviny;, to find better literary forma, a better j 
vocabulary, better metres, better conBtructions, better style. | 
Uo may in no one branch have attained the entire and J 
flawless perfection which distinguishes Pope as far aa ha f 
goes ; but the range of Dryden is to the range of Pope a 
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that of a forest to a shrubbery, and id this case priority 
is everything, and the priority is on the side of Dryden, 
He is not our greatest poet; far from it But there is 
one point io which the superlative may safely be applied 
to him. Considering nhat he started with, what ho ac- 
complished, and what advantag'ss he left to his successors, 
he must be pronounced, without exception, the greatest 
craftsman in English letters, and as such ho ought to be 
regarded with peculiar veneration by all who, in however 
humble a capacity, are connected with the craft. 

This general eatimate, as well as much of the det^ed 
criticism on which it is based, and which will be foosd in 
the preceding chapters, will no doubt seem exaggerated to 
not a few persons, to the judgment of some at least of 
whom I should be sorry that it should aeem so. The truth 
ia, that while the criticism of poetry is in such a disorderly 
state as it is at present in regard to general principles, it 
cannot be expected that there should be any agreement 
between individual practitioners of it on individual points. 
So long as any one holds a definition of poetry which re- 
gards it wholly or chiefly from the point of view of its 
subject-matter, wide diSerences are unavoidable. But if 
we hold what I venture to think the only Catholic faith 
with regard to it, that it consists not in a selection of sub- 
jects, but in a method of treatment, then it seems to me 
that all difficulty vanishes. We get out of the hopeless 
and sterile controversies as to whether Shelley was a great- 
er poet than Dryden, or Dryden a greater poet than Shel- 
ley. For my part, I yield to no man living in rational ad- 
miration for either, but I decline altogether to assign marks 
to each in a competitive examination. There are, as it 
seems to me, many mansions in poetry, and the great poets 
live apart in them. What constitutes a great poet is sn- 
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prsmftcy in liia own line of poetical cxpreasion. Sach 
supremacy must of course be shown in work of eufficient 
bulk and variety, on tlie principle tbat one swallow does 
not make a sumraer. We cannot call Lovelace a great 
poet, or Bamabe Barnes ; pevhups we cannot give the 
name to CoJlius or to Gray. We mnat be satisfied tbat 
the poet has his faculty of eKpreasion well at command, 
not merely tbat it sometimes visits bim in a casual man- 
ner; and we must know tbat be can apply it in a sufficient 
number of different ways. Bat when we see tbat he can 
under these conditions exhibit pretty constantly the poet- 
ical differeatia, Ihe power of making the common uncom- 
mon by the use of articulate ianguage in metrical arrange- 
ment eo as to excite indefinite suggestions of beauty, then 
he must be acknowledged a master. 

When we want to sec whether a man is a groat poet or 
not, let ua take bim in his commonplaces, and see what he 
does with them. Here are four lines which are among 
t!ie last that Dryden wrote ; they occur in the address to 
the Ducbeas of Ormond, who was, it must be remembered, 
by birth Lady Mai^jarot Somerset ; 

" daughter of the rose, whose olieeks unite 
The ilifferiog titles of the red and white, 
Who bcBven'a alternate beaut; well display, 
The blush of morniug and the milk; WB.y." 

The ideas contained in these lines are as old, beyond all 
doubt, as the practice of love-making between persons of 
the Caucasian type of physiognomy, and the images ia J 
which those ideas are expresiied are in themselves as well I 
worn as the atones of the Pyramids, But I maint^u that I 
any poetical critic worth his salt could, without knowing! 
who wrote them, but merely from the arrangement of the J 
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words, the rhythm and cadence of the line, and the manner 
in which tho images arc presented, write " This is a poet, 
and probably a great poet," across them, and that he would 
be right in doing so. When such a critic, in reading the 
works of the author of these lines, finds that the same touch 
ia, if not invariably, almost always present; that in the 
handling of the most unpromising themes, the moU rayon- 
nants, the mots de lumiere are never lacking ; that the sug- 
gested images of beauty never fail for long together ; then 
he is justified in BtriJdng out tho " probably," and writing 
"This is a great poet." If he tries to go farther, and to 
range his great poets in order of merit, he will almost cer- 
tainly fail. He cannot count up the beauties in one, and 
then the beauties in the other, and strike the balance ac- 
cordingly. He can only say, " There ia the faculty of pro- 
dncing those beauties ; it is exercised under such condi- 
tions, and with such results, that there is no doubt of its 
being a native and resident faculty, not a mere casual in- 
spiration of the moment; and this being ao, I prononnce 
the man a poet, and a great one." This can be said of 
Dryden, as it can be said of Shelley, or Spenser, or Keats, 
to name only the great English poets who are most dis- 
similar to him in subject and in style. All beyond this 
is treacherous speculation. The critic quits the assistance 
of a plain and catholic theory of poetry, and developes 
all sorts of private judgments, and not improbably private 
crotchets. The ideas which this poet works on are more 
congenial to his ideas than the ideas which that poet works 
on ; the dialect of one is softer to his ear than the dialect 
of another ; very frequently some characteristic which has 
not the remotest connexion with his poetical merits or 
demerits makes the scale tarn. Of only one poet can it 
be safely said that he Is greater than the other great poets, 
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for the reason that in Drjden's own words he ia larger 
and more comprehensive than any of them. But with the 
exception of Sbakspeare, the greatest poets in different 
styles arc, in the eyes of a sound poetical criticism, very 
mnch on an equality. Dryden's peculiar gift, in which no 
poet of any language has surpassed him, is the faculty of 
treating any subject which he does treat poetically. His 
range is enormous, and wherever it is deficient, it is poasi- 
bte to see that external circumstances had to do with the 
apparent limitation. That the author of the tremendous 
satire of the political pieces should be the author of the 
exquisite lyrics scattered about the plays ; that the special 
pleader of ReUgw Laid should be the tale-teller of Palo- 
mon and Arcite, are things which, the more carefully I 
study other poets and their comparatively Hmited perfec- 
tion, astonish me the more. My natural man may like 
Kubla Khan, or the Ode on a Grecian Urn, or the Odi 
on Intimaliora of Immortality, or O World! O Life! O 
Time! with an intenser liking than that which it feels for 
anything of Dryden's, But that arises from the pure ac- 
cident that I was bom in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and Dryden in the first half of the seventeenth. 
The whirligig of time has altered and is altering this re- 
lation between poet and reader in every generation. But 
what it cannot alter is the fact that the poetical virtue 
which is present in Dryden is the same poetical virtue 
that is present in Lucretius and in ^Eschylus, in Shelley 
and in Spenser, in Heine and in Hugo. 
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